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DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 



I. CHRIST LEAVING THE PRiETORIUM. 

Oil Painting. Height, 20-ft. ; width, 30-ft. Signed in black. 
Painted from 1867 to 1872. 

As the following extract from a weekly publication 
presents a comprehensive review of the principal 
features of this picture, it is offered as a guide to the 
spectator of M. Dor6*s great work: — 

" The most marvellous picture of the present age is to be seen 
at 35, New Bond Street, London. It occupied nearly three years 
, in painting, and was in a forward state, though not finished, when 
the Franco-German war broke out, and during the siege of Paris 
it lay carefully folded up and buried in a place of security, where 
it was not likely to be injured by shot and shell. The subject is, 
as our heading indicates, ' Christ leaving the Praetorium.' The 
painter is the world-renowned Gustave Dore. The picture is ot 
colossal proportions. The canvas measures 30 feet by 20, and is 
doubtless the finest pictorial illustration of the ineffable tragedy of 
the Redemption that art has produced in modem times. The vast 
canvas, which impresses by its importance and extent, is conceived 
and arranged with a simplicity and clearness which render 
it intelligible to all. Not the least confusion, not the slightest 
hesitation are manifest ; at a glance you comprehend the scene 
represented by the artist, as if you had witnessed it in i(^ 
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DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 9 

fearful reality. The painter has seized on one ot the most 
pathetic incidents of that great drama which has God for sublime 
actor, heaven and earth for witnesses, and for the supreme end 
the redemption of the human race. Arrayed in a seamless 
garment of snowy white, with a crown of thorns around his 
bleeding brow, the Saviour is walking down the steep stairs from 
the hall called the Praetorium to Golgotha. The scene is in the 
open air. Vast beyond computation is the surrounding assem- 
blage. He is alone— not one of his multitudinous enemies daring, 
as yet, to approach His august person. The solitude appears 
awAil. * Exceeding sorrowful unto death,* yet divinely majestic 
and serene, the Great Condemned alone — of Uie mighty multitude 
swarming and clamouring around — ^preserves meekness of aspect 
and sublimity of demeanour. Gentleness and dignity, no less 
than grief and holy indignation, are depicted on a face of celestial 
beauty, and a cloud or halo of glory shines around His head, 
giving to His crown of thorns such resplendent lustre as earthly 
monarchs may not pretend to. Looking at the figure of Christ in 
this picture we seem not to gaze on a picture, but on the actual 
scene itself. We turn our eyes from the majestic self-command 
of the Great Sufferer as if an over-eager gaze were a sacrilege on 
the dignity of His sorrow. The figure of Christ is nothing short , 
of an inspiration. The white colour most appropriately, though^/ 
if we are not mistaken, now for the first time, given to the robe, 
the majesty of the figure, the sustained dignity of its movements, 
and the divine trouble of the eye, combine to form one of the 
very grandest ideas of the Saviour of the world yet brought fortli 
by human genius. In the distant background, on the right, half- 
distinct through the aerial perspective and the gathering of, as it 
were, volcanic darkness, stand the figures of Pontius Pilate and 
Herod making fnends together, as recorded by the Evangelist. 
The Roman g^overnor is robed in a long toga of dusky red, 
and is remarkable by his apparent sense of remorse, and his 
gesture of lipparently disclaiming all responsibility in the 
matter of Christ's condemnation. He seems to be conscience- 
smitten, and ^stands aghast at the consequences of his own 
unfaithfulness to his sense of right, his wife's warnings and 
fhe lett^ ^nd spirit of the. law that he was called upon to 
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lO DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF 

administer. Near to Christ, as the central figure, is to be seen a 
group of three of the chief priests ; Caiaphas gloomy with a look 
of malignant triumph, Annas, his aged father-in-law, and a third 
seen in profile, Alexander, or one of the kindred of the High 
Priest. The foreground of the picture is occupied by an excited 
mob, through which the Roman guard is sternly clearing a path 
for the Blessed Saviour to pass on. The sordid forms of the 
malefactors who rear the Cross are shadowed by that of a malig- 
nant figure who, in his downcast look and inability to meet the 
gaze of Him whom he has betrayed, points himself out at once 
as the self-condemned Judas. Above the group of which these 
form a part stands a Jewish girl as eager to meet the eye of 
Christ as Judas is to avoid it. The path to be trodden to Calvary 
lies to the right of this group, almost barred by the Cross. Roman 
soldiers of stern mien, but of very different individual types of 
character, and representing different nationalities, force back the 
crowd. A youth cries out as if struck by the soldier who pushes 
him. Close by is the drooping, majestic, heart-broken figure of 
the Virgin Mother, robed in her traditional colours of pale blue 
and white. We feel a veritable pang on perceiving the unutterable 
sorrow of her who, thirty-three years before, received the salutation 
of the angel. She is pale, sad, and beautiful, and seems to be in 
the act of earnestly beseeching the soldiers to allow her to remain 
till her Divine Son shall pass by. She gazes at her Son with an 
unspeakable love of fond solicitude. Close to the Virgin is Mary 
Magdalene, vehemently and scornfully importunate, who, when 
she sees the sight of her Divine Master's sufferings, turns her 
head tearfully aside, and sinking prostrate on the ground, is in 
danger of being trampled under foot by the brutal soldiery. As 
Jesus descends the steps that lead from the Judgment Seat to the 
highway, the Jewish figures that crowd the corners of the picture 
press forward to gaze upon Him, while the higher dignitaries in 
His immediate vicinity fall back as if blinded by the refulgent light 
which surrounds His sacred person. Looking intently at the faces 
of those who compose that angry, ferocious, and surging crowd, 
you can see their eyes glare with the most malignant hatred, anx) 
their gestures full of menace, while you may all but hear them 
cry, * Away with Him, crucify Him, crucify Him.* 
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PICTURES IN THB DORA GALLERY. II 

" The silent sufferer passes on sublimely calm and self-possessed, 
with all the majesty of God and the sensibility of a man, while 
the air is growing dark with tempestuous clouds that seem 
hurrying together, emblematical precursors of the clouds of the 
Divine displeasure which ere long will burst over that guilty and 
doomed city of Jerusalem. 

*• Altogether the picture is a marvel of sublimity oi conception, 
a masterpiece of execution, and, we think to many minds, a great 
help in enablmg to realise the facts of the Gospel narrative that 
it is intended to portray. 

*' All should see it who can. ' The sight of it will leave im- 
pressions on the mind not easily to be effaced. The room in 
which it is exhibited is often crowded by reverent spectators, 
many of whom seem awe-struck and speak only in suppressed 
whispers. Could we have a few quiet hours in which to study 
it again, we would read over and over before it the Gospel 
narrative." 

The Art Journal remarked that this is — 

** A picture to which M. Dot6 has devoted his utmost energy 
and which is in all respects the most remarkable work he has 
produced. Indeed, it is a painting which powerfully affects the 
imagination. 

** It cannot for a moment be doubted that the selection oi the 
incident commemorated by the picture under notice, evinces a rare 
instinct of genius. No event of the Divine life can be selected 
which is characterised by an equal amount of pathos and of 
grandeur. The Transfiguration is a subject in depicting which no '^ 
great artist can desire to measure himself against Raffaelle. The 
Resurrection and the Ascension have been often, if never quite 
successfully attempted. At no moment, preceding that which 
Pilate delivered the Great Victim to His enemies would the pathos, 
the sorrow, and the surprise, have been so great. At no othei 
period of trial, the condemnation, or the execution, could the 
Sufferer have been represented under circumstances that would 
not detract from His apparent dignity, or harrow the feelings with 
the definition of physical pain to inflicted humiliation. The noble 
French version of the New Testament has led the artist to the 
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12 DBaCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF 

appropriate use of the Latin word, which is less happily rendered 
in our English translation. Thus, before a line was laid upon 
canvas, there was the conception of a grand picture indicated 
by the very title of * Christ Leaving the Praetorium/ " 

The testimony of the Morning Post is that — 

**The grandeur and versatility of M. Gtistave Dor6*s genius 
have never been displayed to such striking; effect as in his new 
picture, entitled * Christ Leaving the Praetonum.* This magnifi- 
cent picture is doubtless the nnest pictorial illustration of the 
ineffable tragedy of the Redemption that art has produced in 
modem times." 

The Examiner writes of M. Dore: — 

" In gravity and magnitude of purpose, no less than in the 
scope and power of his imagination, he towers like a Colossus 
among his contemporaries. Compared with such a work as 
* Christ Leaving the Praetorium,* which has just been added to 
the collection of M. Dora's paintings in the Dor6 Gallery, New 
Bond Street, the pictures in Burlington House look like the pro- 
ductions of a race of dwarfs whose mental faculties are as dimi- 
nutive as their stature. And it is not alone the efforts of the 
English School of Painting that appear puny in presence of so 
great and gigantic an undertaking ; the work of all the existing 
schools of Europe sinks into equal insignificance, and we must go 
back to the Italian painters of the sixteenth century to find a 
picture worthy of being classed with this latest and most stu- 
pendous achievement of the young French master. It is not 
. merely the scale of this painting — ^which measures thirty feet by 
twenty, and contains several hundreds of figures, many of them 
life-size — that produces an imposmg sense of vastness in the mind 
of the spectator; the power of conception and execution it 
displays is also of Titanic proportions. For grandeur, and bold- 
ness of mass and outline, and for energy and passion of expression, 
' Christ Leaving the Pretorium ' suggests a comparison with the 
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master-pieces of Michael Angelo, with whom M. Dor^ has 
certainly a closer affinity than he has with Raphael." ^ 

The Times remarks : — 

** This picture is well worthy of notice, not only on account oi 
the superhuman interest of the subject itself, but also on account 
of its wonderful elaboration of detail. On either side are arranged 
in disorder, yet not In concision, a crowd of the Jewish rabble 
and the Roman soldiery, in whose faces every passion is most 
powerfully depicted. Among them, in tranquil grief, and in an 
attitude of resignation, stands the Virgin Mary; also Mary 
Magdalen, bathed in tears. Descending the steps which lead 
down from the Praetorium to the court below, is our Lord himself, 
the humanity and divinity both markedly visible in his face and 
form, and his figure erect with a dignity arising from the 
consciousness of his innocence. The picture is of colossal pro- ^ 
portions, and occupied the artist's time and attention for more 
than two years. It was in a forward state, though not finished, 
when the war broke out, and during the siege of Paris it lay 
carefully folded up and buried in a place of security, where it was 
not likely to be injured by shot and shell." 

The Daily News is of opinion that — 

**ln this vast assemblage Dor^ displays his extraordinary 
faculty for painting character under the most varied aspects of 
the picturesque. We are not disposed to dwell upon any weak 
point in a work of such unquestionable power and such noble 
aspirations as this ; neither can we complain of the prepon^ 
derance of the complex forms and colouring of the picture over 
the higher requisites of simplicity and grandeur, as necessary to 
these great themes of art. A painter, like an orator, must be 
allowed his manner ; if he can impress us with his art, he deserves 
our praise and our gratitude. It must be owned, whatever one 
may think of the style of M. Dore, he is always impressive. His 
pictures of Dante's ' Inferno,' his ' Wandering Jew,' his * Gambling 
Salon,' his * Neophyte,' his * Christian Martyrs,' and an in- 
numerable host of small illustrations, are all wonderfully full ot 
thought, and abound in artistic facility ; but his great achieve- 
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14 DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF 

ment of his tells of more matured and chastened power m 
conception, and much more scholarly work in the execution. 
Apart from any consideration as to the technical merits or 
demerits of the picture, it possesses the greatest interest, and 
deserves the warmest recognition, as the work of the most serious 
and earnest purpose by a painter in the very prime of his artistic 
f career, at a time when all the world of painters are occupied with 
the trivialities of technical nicety and the pleasing prettinesses of 
genre painting." 



The Daily Telegraph says : 

** The work in the picture is immense, but it is the least interest 
of the composition ; for all the multiform types of physiognomy, 
all the picturesque details of costume, all the touches of beauty, 
are subordinated to the one grand, sublime expression of sorrowful 
pity that beams out of the Divine eyes of Jesus Christ. It is by 
far the largest canvas this artist has yet filled, and will, unless we 
are much mistaken, prove the most perfect manifestation of his 
genius which he has yet given to the world." 



2.— CHRIST'S ENTRY INTO JERUSALEM. 

(on I NISAN, A.U.C. 783.) 

Oil Painting. Height, 20-ft. ; width, 30-ft. Signed in black. 
Pamting finished in 1877. 

The subject of this picture is one of the very few 
events in the history of Jesus Christ, of which the 
exact date has been accurately determined. On two 
occasions only, according to the Jewish law, as in 
vigour under the Herodian dynasty, were palms cut 
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and borne by the people as part of a solemn festivity. 
These were the first day of the religious year, being 
the first day of the month Nisan, and the Feast of 
Tabernacles. The subsequent events leave no doubt 
that the first of these two festivals was that in ques- 
tion. In the year of the crucifixion it fell on the 6th 
day of the week, and in the time of year corresponding 
to the 22nd day of our present month of March, being 
thus exactly a month before the crucifixion. 

The Saviour is represented as riding, according to 
the universal habit of the country and the time, on an 
ass, and as having just passed under one of those 
gateways which, according to Josephus, had been 
built by Herod the Great in the Corinthian style of 
architecture. Two boys are leading the animal. The 
group that immediately follows consists of the Apostles, 
the Virgin, and the seventy who were collected on the 
occasion. The well known conventional likeness of 
Peter may be recognised to the left hand of the 
spectator, and the appellation Boanerges — Sons of 
Thunder — is recalled to mind by the energetic aspect 
of the two figures on the right. The beautiful face of 
the Virgin may be recognised amid the throng. The 
city stretches out behind the procession, full oi 
thronging crowds, who fill the streets, cover the 
roofs, and hang on every available projecting point 
whence a view of the arrival can be obtained. In the 
blue sky beyond flit fleecy clouds, which call up to the 
imagination the vision of a double glory of angels — an 
idea like that of the Sistine Madonna of Raphael, but 
differently treated by the artist. On either side the life 
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and movement of the crowd attests the excitement of 
the moment. A group of Roman ladies occupy a sort 
of tribune to the right of the spectators, guarded by 
armed soldiers below. On the left the Jewish women 
are distinguished by their veils. One of them is being 
lifted up to obtain a view of the Saviour. Another, 
herself kneeling, is raising a lovely brown child on 
her shoulders. In a group to the left of these women 
are seen the members of the Sanhedrin, conversing 
eagerly on the great event of the hour. Women and 
children bowing in front, strewing the road with 
palms, and even throwing the skirts of their garments 
to form a footcloth for the creature that bears so 
august a Burden, are grouped so as to satisfy at once 
the imagination and the rules of art by the wonderful 
combination of outlines. Especial attention should 
be given to the children, here unusually numerous, in 
illustration of the words of the Gospel. One little dark 
boy, in a rich dress, holding a palm branch pressed 
against his person with a defiant air, is a picture in 
himself. 

This great picture can only be fairly seen as a whole 
from the farthest point of the Gallery. But there is 
hardly a figure which it contains which is not worthy 
of special and careful study. The figure to the left, 
which appears to be that of the blind man who had 
been restored to sight, is startling in its life-like reality. 
Perhaps the loveliest face is that of a woman to the 
left, of whom only the head, in a red head-dress, is 
visible. 
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The Morning Post thus described this picture : — 

" The painting is of vast size, measuring 30 feet by 20 feet, and 
the personages of the scene are too numerous for convenient com- 
putation. There may possibly be 200 of them — an enthusiastic 
crowd of both sexes and of all ages, classes, and conditions. Their 
curious diversity of costume affords scope for equivalent variety ot 
hue, so that the picture may be said to flash with colour. The 
central figure is the Redeemer,- who, mounted upon the * colt * and 
draped m a robe of blue, is passing under a pillared arch of noble 
proportions on His way to the Temple. The right arm is uplifted 
as in benediction ; the eyes are raised heavenwards as in divine 
contemplation ; the whole action and impression bespeak placid 
dignity and calm benignant joy. Around Him the multitude are 
thronging with eager yet reverential delight, hailing Him will, 
rapturous manifestations of welcome and bestrewing His path will, 
flowers and branches of green palm. The Madonna is there, sur- 
veying her son with mysterious emotions of awe, pride, love, ano 
devotion. Mothers hold up their little children that they may 
gaze upon Him ; the sick glance at Him as He passes with meek and 
prayerful eyes, as though supplicating Him to cure them of their 
infirmities. Meanwhile there is in the blue transparent firmament 
on high an apparition of white robed angels grouped in celestial 
choir to mingle their songs of triumph with those of the earthly 
worshippers. The dramatic power of expression, the strength and 
diversity of character, the variety and appropriateness of action, 
and the vigour and originality of invention abundantly discernible 
throughout the picture claim the most cordial recognition ; and 
bearing in mind the stupendous difficulty of the theme and the 
general manner of its execution, the candid critic will admit that 
M. Gustave Dore has acquitted himself of his arduous task with 
characteristic spirit and ability. The picture was one 01 the chief 
features of attraction at the Salon this year." 

The Paris Correspondent ot the Daily Telegraph 
thus wrote of the first exhibition of the paintingr at the 
salon: — 
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"The largest and one of the finest, it not, indeed, the very 
finest, thing in the Salon, is the entry of Christ into Jerusalem, 
when the people took branches of palm-trees, and went forth to 
meet Him. It would have been dangerous in the extreme for an 
artist of ordinary calibre to represent the central figure of this 
enormous canvas riding on a youn|^ ass ; but M. Gustave £>ore 
has invested the human representative of the Godhead with such 
simple dignity as to make it the natural resting-place to which the 
eye of the spectator, after wandering about the divers types qx 
many costumed beings that fill up the gigantic picture to its 
utmost limits, instinctively returns tor relief and renewed admira- 
tion. M. Dore has here proved himself to be not only an inven- 
tive designer and a true poet, but also a great colourist." 



The Daily News expresses the opinion that — 

" The figure of our Saviour is, ot course, the principal object in 
view. He turns His eyes to heaven with a look of inspiration, and 
seems unmindful of the homage which is paid Him by the sur- 
rounding crowd. About 200 principal life-size figures, composed 
of every rank of society in old Judea, fill the great canvas. The 
Oriental types and costumes of the historic period are carefully 
preserved; and to the composition of this noble work of art, 
M. Dor6 has brought qualities as an illustrator so sublime, that 
one feels ashamed to criticise the minor defects of execution. All 
the attitudes are striking, and every figure is an object of interest, 
from the young girl who looks wiUi loving admiration on Christ 
to the poor sick man, who, borne up in the arms of his friends, 
raises his hands beseechingly with a prayer to be healed. The 
contrasts of feeling, too, in the multitude that cried, saying, 
* Hosanna,' are startling and vividly brought out. There are 
children smothered with their burthens of palm leaves and flowers ; 
women, full of aweful enthusiasm, mingle with a group of disciples 
— in which St. John is conspicuous — round the man-God. Some 
thoughtfiil spectators seem to struggle sadly between faith and 
doubt, while apart is a moody and envious band of Pharisees.** 
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3.— MOSES BEFORE PHARAOH. 

Oil Painting. Height 17-ft. 6-in. Length 26-ft. 6-in. Signed in 
black. Painted 1878-80. 

Exodus, Ch. xii. v. 31. 

The Daily Telegraph remarks: — 

** The hero of the Nile and Trafalgar, piqued by official neglect, 
once declared that the day would arrive when he would have a 
Gazette of his own. The admirable French painter, M. Gustave 
Dor6, has not had to wait quite so long for official recognition 
and reward as Nelson had to wait for the approval and favour of 
the Lords of the Admiralty. Although academical purism and 
pedantry in France have occasionally looked askance at the 
colossal canvases on which Gustave Dor6 has depicted so many 
moving dramas, and have professed to be shocked because the 
still youthful painter's ideas of the proportions of the human form 
and the drapery to be cast upon it were not in strict accordance 
with the canons of draughtmanship and composition handed down 
in wearisome descent from the da3rs of David to those of Abel 
de Puiol, M. Dore, after finding universal acceptance among his 
own countrymen, first- as a caricaturist, and next as an incom- 
parably versatile and copious illustrator of poesy and romance, 
conquered celebrity as a painter of the most ambitious and, 
it may be added, of the most audacious kind." During more 
than twenty years he must have been an honoured exhibitor 
at the Paris Salon; and for twenty years, at least, he has 
been a Knight of that Legion of Honour in which he has 
now attained the rank of Officer. With all these tributes to his 
genius and industry, and with steadily growing renown, in 
France, in the rest of the European Continent, in this country, 
and in the United States, the ambition of M. Dor6 had yet 
another goal. As Nelson longed to have a Gazette^ so did the 
gifted Frenchman yearn to display his bright capacity in a 
gallery which virtually would be his own, in which only his own 
works would be exhibited, and where he could train up a special 
public, so to sp^dc, to understand, to appreciate, and to admire 
the scope of his immense capacity and the far-reaching purport of 
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his artistic conceptions. Such a domicile he found at the Dot6 
Gallery in Bond Street, which has become a household word 
among an influential section of English art-lovers, ministering as 
it does to certain sympathies and aspirations which are scarcely 
susceptible of entire satisfaction in a miscellaneous gathering of 
works of art. In a certain sense M. Dore may be said to be a 
dissenter from the conventional dogmas of so-called ** high art." 

^ His pictorial realization of the sublimest subjects in Holy Writ 
differs toto ccelo from the too often hackneyed and stereotyped 
interpretation of Biblical scenery, personages, and costumes 
traditionally adopted by painters who do not give themselves the 
time or trouble to think — and to think with reverent intensity 
— on the subjects on which they are about to bestow pictorial 
treatment ; but if he be a dissenter from what the timid or the 
unintelligent may deem pictorial orthodoxy, he is a dissident after 

_,the type of Wesley and of Whitefield — a nonconformist whose 
earnestness, whose eloquence, whose pathos, and whose puissance 
are patent to all men. 

*' The latest contribution to the remarkable works exhibited at 
the Dore Gallery is a very splendid and grandiose picture, oi 
colossal dimensions, of which the subject is ' Moses before 
Pharaoh.' The composition, as is usual with the artist, is plain 
and direct. Nothing about it is obscure or involved. Like Homer, 
he plunges at once in medias res^ and his story is told in a 
moment. Thefe is the Egyptian King who continues con- 
tumaciously to harden his heart. There is the Prophet and Law- 
giver indefatigable in imploring that the children of Israel may be 
allowed to go forth from the land of bondage ; and there are the 
miserable evidences of Pharaoh's cruelty, despotism, and obstinate 
disregard of behests too awfully distinct to be disobeyed without 
mortal peril. Plague upon plague has been accumulated on 
Egypt and on her people ; but the brutally stubborn tyrant stands 
firm — dogged, unrepentant, undismayed, yet, with the stupidity of 
Milton's * Lubber Fiend ' superadded to his hatred of the Hebrews. 
He can look unmoved, amid the stolid splendour of his Court, on 
a land withered up and blasted by a curse, transformed by dread 
decree from a smiling and fertile region into a desert * incult and 
horrid ' and banned by ' emrods that cannot be healed.' He can 
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contemplate unpityingly the spectacle of the dead and the dying, 
of famine-tortured babes clinging wailing to their mothers* corpses. ^ 
He is still unmoved. The rivers may be as of blood. He is not 
moved. His heart is as the nether mill-stone ; and he will not let the 
people go. This figure of Pharaoh is one of the finest creations oi 
Gustave Dora's pencil. It is wholly original ; and there is a subtle 
glamour of the preternatural thrown around this savage mass ol 
selfish, sullen, ferocious animalism by the old Sphinx-like woman v. 
who, couched on a lower grade of the palace staircase, looks with 
head erect towards the cruel king — looks at him with half- scathing, 
half-deriding mien, yet with inscrutably impassable eyes. Pharaoh 
is but, after all, the slave of Fate and of Necessity. Something 
stronger than a mere obstinate nature or a mere tyrant's whim 
impels him to perseverance in the wrong-doing Which shall 
eventually bring destruction upon him. He is subject to some 
secret influence of Evil ; and what that secret influence is only 
the Sphinx — surely incarnated for the nonce in that old hag 
couched on the palace stairs— can tell. 

'* Technically, the arrangement and execution of the entire work 
are superb. The attitude and expression of Moses, behind whom 
stands Aaron, are admirably dignified ; and although the supplica- 
tion of the Hebrew prophet on behalf of his people gives necessarily 
the key-note to the whole scheme of action, the dramatic cunning . 
of the artist has centered the interest of the work in Pharaoh. 
We know that Moses is reserved for great and glorious things ; 
but, for the moment, we would fain look with awe and horror 
upon the * Perdido,* the accursed one, the man whom we rest 
assured is doomed to worse than death for his disobedience. 
Pharaoh commands just that intense but momentary interest 
which always attaches itself to a great criminal. The colour in 
this noble work is glowing, albeit sober in hue ; the details of 
Egyptian architecture in the background have evidently been 
most intently and appreciatively studied; and altogether M. 
Gustave Dore's new picture of ' Moses before Pharaoh ' is fully 
worthy to talce high rank among the masterpieces in a gallery 
which comprises among its rich and varied contents such pictures 
as the * Praetorium,* the * Mart3a's of the Amphitheatre,' the 
Entry into Jerusalem,' and the • Dream of Pilate's Wife.' " 
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The Tablet, September nth, 1880, says that: — 

" The subject is the last of the * very great judgments * with 
which the Lord afflicted Egypt, because Pharaoh's heart was 
hardened, * when there arose a great cry in Egypt, for there was 
not a house wherein there lay not one dead.* 

" The King, his Court, and Guards, having passed out from the 
palace, stand in a compact group upon the upper portion of the 
great staircase. On the lower steps are Moses and Aaron, whilst 
around them are the dying and the dead, * every first-bom in the 
land of Egypt.* There they lie, the youne maid in all her 
spring-tide of beauty, and the old crone wrinkled and toothless ; 
some in the dumb eloquence of death appealing to the tyrant 
King, others with fast closing eyes and features distorted by 
pain, who have dragged themselves as it were to the foot of the 
throne. There are grandames who have outlived all their kith 
and kin, but who yet are banned by the fatal decree ; and young 
mothers with new born babes, some self-stricken, others pleading 
with all the energy of a mother's love that new trials may be 
spared to her helpless brood. The great leveller Death is 
shown in all his equality. Within the palace walls the first-bom 
of Pharaoh lies a lump of clay; without are the dead and 
dying of every rank and age, from the fellahin in plain garment 
of * byssus * cloth to the wealthy wife with embroidered robes, 
golden earrings, and massive serpent bracelet. 

Le pauvre en sa cabane oii le chaume le couvre 

Est sujet k sea lois, 
Et !e garde qui veille aux barriires dn Lonvre 

N'en defend pas nos Rois 

** The * great goal-breaker * has alike freed * the first-born of the 
captive woman that was in the prison,* and the heir of Amenophis 
the First, the descendant of the great Sesostris. 

** The artist has found an enective background in the poly, 
chromatic columns of the palace, with their omamentation of the 
sacred ibis, the cat and the crocodile, interspersed with the 
cartouches of the reigning dynasty. Down the balustrades ol 
the great stairs sphinxes are placed at regular intervals, and the 
entire scene is conceived in a spirit that recalls the splendour of a 
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great dynasty. Denon, in the days of the great Napoleon, and 
Mariette, in our times, have laid bare not only the architectural 
details, but the private life of the Mizraim of fifteen hundred years 
before Our Lord, and M. Dot6 has studiously followed the many y^ 
authorities ready to his hand. 

" Bold, even to audacity, in colour the painter by subtle grada- 
tions contrives not only to give variety to the mass of personages ^ 
clad in nearly similar garbs, but to individualise the rank of each. 
At the same time, by restricting the glamour of colour to the 
palace and its in-dwellers, he leaves the full force of the story to 
be told by the vigour of his drawing, unaided by meretricious 
attraction to the eye. Thus the vivid red in which the monarch 
is clad is yet more accentuated by the green train that falls in 
graceful folds upon the grey stone stairs. His queen, in pink and' 
azure, lightens up the group, and an orange robe serves to deepen 
the Tyrian purple of its neighbour. The crowd ot courtiers are 
eay with colour, the seneschals of the palace and the standard- 
bearers of the guard carry aloft their golden trophies of the ibis, 
the serpent, and the bee, and the glitter of the golden sheen 
serves to separate the mass of tints and tones. The bee or * fly,* 
it is singular to note, is the oldest order of chivalry extant, having 
been found by M. Mariette in the mummy of Queen Aah-hept, the 
mother of King Aahmes, in the Valley of the Tombs of the Kings 
of Thebes. Aahmes was not only the founder of the eighteenth 
dynasty, 1,800 years before the birth of our Lord ; but the 
identical Pharaoh who was * plagued with great plagues because 
of Sarai, Abraham's wife.' So Napoleon, in adopting the Royal 
Bee of Clovis, little thought that he was infringing on a still 
older copyright, that of Pharaoh L, and by its introduction in his 
picture M. Dor^ has shown how thoroughly he has studied the 
archaeology of the period, and how careful he has been to avoid 
even the semblance of anachronism. 

** Only in one point do we feel inclined to differ from the artist ; 
it seems to us that, though the figure of Moses gains in force by 
the broad sweep of the arm and the gesture half turned to the 
King, yet it loses somewhat in dignity. This we feel the more 
when we note the statuesque repose of Aaron, standing on a 
higher step, with his long grey beard and his arms folded above 
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his long brown mantle. The side face of Moses is fine, clearly 
cut and commanding, but were the great law-giver seen simply 
descending the steps with the conscious pride of a victory gained, 
Dio adjuvante^ the force of the Bible narrative would be equally 
well rendered, and its impressiveness increased. 

** As it is, however, the figures of the two brothers, commanding 
in stature, noble in features, and alien in dress, serve as a boundary 
wall between the King and his Court, proud and haughty even in 
their sorrow, and the nude figures of the dead babes and their 
pulseless frames, or the forms yet vibrating in agony of a suffering 
people. For these there can be nothing but praise, the marvellous 
strength of the artist is shown in the varied fore-shortenings, in 
the warped and agonised figures of the dying, in the placid repose 
of the happy children who never have and never will feel trouble, 
and in the rounded forms of the young girls whose upper robes 
have been torn by their nervous hands in the delirium of their 
death throes. 

** Wonderful as is the anatomical knowledge manifested by M. 
Dor^ yet he never over-accentuates nor introduces muscle for the 
mere purpose of displaying his study. In his fore-shortening, 
which seems carried out by a magical rapidity almost intuitive, 
the painter emulates the tours de force of Sebastiano del Piombo, 
or the dazzling audacity of Luca Giordano. 

'* More than all this, the Alsatian master, by constant and 
unintermittent study has, if not toned the exuberance of his 
imagination, so contrived as to hold it in subjection ; and, most 
of ^1, M. Dor6 approaches religious subjects with reverence. 
To the originality of a genius he unites some of the humility oi 
the great masters of the past. His religious canvases are con- 
ceived in a truly reverential spirit, and that alone will secure 
them lengthened reign. As to his originality there can be no 
question. ' Christ leaving the Praetorium * is a creation widely 
distinct from the studio shadows that sprawl over Academy walls. 
Excepting Gabriel Max on some occasions, L.udwig Knaus in his 
* Holy Family,* and Mr. Herbert, R.A., in his * Tables of the 
. Law,* no living artist has soared above the level of a sacred 
tableau vivant or attempted anything more than a bald outline 
of a Miracle Play, save Gustave Dor6." 
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4.— THE NIGHT OF THE CRUCIFIXION. 

(les t^n^bres.) 

Oil Painting. Height, 4-ft. 3-in.; width, 6-ft. 4-in. Signed in 
red. Painted, a.d. 1872-3. 

The subject of this imaginative historic picture is 
tlie coming on of the mysterious darkness which the 
Evangelists describe as accompanying the Crucifixion. 
The scene is laid in Jerusalem. The streets of the 
City are full of a terrified and excited crowd ; and the 
fickle mob are already passing from the cry, " His 
blood be on us and our children,** to mutual accusa- 
tions as to the great crime. The stalwart forms of 
the Roman guard alone control the terror and fury ot 
the people, and the glare of the lightning is reflected 
from the burnished arms of the soldiers. The sub- 
dued colouring of the dresses of the mob, under the 
gloom of the angry sky, adds to the sombre tone of the 
picture. On the distant horizon is seen Calvary, with 
the three crosses, standing out against the gleaming 
sky. The awe, trouble, and terror of the scene are 
wrought out with the imagination of a poet. 

This picture was exhibited at the Salon, in Paris, 
in 1873. It was then thus commented on by Lb 
Constitutionnel : — 

" G. Dor6 exposes this year one of the most complete works he 
has ever had at the Salon. It has for title * Les T^nebres,' and it 
carries us back to that final and terrific catastrophe of the Great 
Drama of the Passion, to which St. Luke makes allusion when he 
tells us * It was about the sixth hour, and darkness overspread the 
earth until the ninth hour. The earth trembled, and the veil of 
the temple was rent. And they who had seen all these things 
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returned smiting their breasts.* (Ch. xxiii. v. 44.) It is from this 
text that Dot6 is inspired, and it is in the tenor ot this moment, 
unique in the history of the world, which he has rendered in a 
composition thriHing and grand. Jerusalem is plunged in the 
darkness visible, of which the Evangelist has spoken ; a light ialls 
from Heaven on Golgotha, whose illuminated summit shows the 
three crosses, instruments of infamy as well as of minishment, on 
which the Redeemer and the two thieves, who were his com- 
panions in death, have just expired. All the inhabitants have 
quitted their houses, and they wander like phantoms in the streets 
and public squares. Numbers crowd the roofs and terraces of the 
palaces — everywhere reigns disorder and the confusion so natural 
at such a time. The guiltiest endeavour to throw the blame on 
others. They threaten, they gesticulate — they curse with their 
lips — they menace with their eyes, and on all those convulsed 
faces anger reigns with terror; notwithstanding a picket of Roman 
Cavalry, returning from Golgotha (where they had been stationed 
to maintain order at the execution), traverses the distracted 
crowd, without losing that unmoved and lofty calmness which 
became these masters of the world, and which was one of the 
marks of their dominion over it. A ray of light which falls from 
above on their helmets and breastplates, causes them to shine in 
the penumbra which surrounds them with a hard metallic splen- 
dour, which adds a fit and significant contrast to this lugubrious 
harmony. The impression produced is veritably very grand and 
startling." 

Le Monde Artiste wrote : — 

" The picture of * Les T^nebres ' is a work on which the 
exponent of Dante has displayed his most brilliant qualities in the 
composition and the massing of light and shade. Rarely has 
M. Dor6 soared so high. The subject has tempted his bold 
pencil, and he has treated it as a master. The subject shows the 
moment when Christ renders his last sigh on Golgotha. Jeru- 
salem is plunged in darkness — a celestial light illumines the 
Crucified — the earth trembles and the veil of the temple is rent — 
numbers of Jews, terrified by the spectacle before their eyes, 
obstruct the streets and roote of the edifices — a dim obscurity 
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reigns in all the comers of the Deicidal city — and yet all is plainly 
seen. This terrific spectacle is understood at a glance, and yet 
executed with the most minuteness of detail. But you think not ^ 
of this marvellous power of the artist until your mind has been 
overwhelmed for some time in the contemplation of this sublime 
scene, then you are astonished at the skill of the painter, of the 
power of his composition, and of the dazzling colours of his pencil. 
The skilful brush of the master is observed in the smallest details, 
worked in with a vigour to which he has accustomed us.** 

The Standard draws a timely moral : — 
** The subject of the composition is * The Night of the Cruci- 
fixion/ the moment depicted when Christ expires upon the Cross. 
Jerusalem is shrouded in darkness, as if to add to the lurid 
splendour of the heavens above and beyond Golgotha. Only 
Dor6, in the proud assurance of his unfailing hand, could have 
dared to attempt a scene so sublime in its effects. Every street 
and byeway in all the intricate maze of the great city .pours 
forth its inhabitants into the more open spaces, filling, crowding 
every spot where a view of Golgotha can be secured ; and here, 
lit up by the bright searching light, those who have the look of 
people of authority are gadiered apart in dark and threatening 
clusters wildly gesticulating, madly accusing each other as the 
cause of the dread judgment that has seemingly fallen on the 
city. It might have been that Dore, trusting to his experience of 
the firenzied crowds of revolution it was perhaps his lot to witness 
in Paris, was thus enabled to give expression to the commotion of 
a people in despair.** 

The Era observes : — 

** M. Dor6 has never, perhaps, aimed higher than in this work, 
and the boldness of his treatment and his command of light and 
shade are really wonderful. The subject is taken at the hour 
when the Saviour expires on the Cross, and the solemn language 
of St. Luke at once recurs to the mind of the spectator as he 
gazes upon this great work of art : 

' And it was about the sixth hour, and there was darkness over all the earth 
until the ninth hour. 

And the sun was darkened and the veil of the Temple was rent in the 
midst.' 
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Dor^ has further illustrated the scene according to the sacred 
historian, who tells us how the multitude that had gathered to 
witness the Crucifixion was agitated. The walls and towers ol 
Jerusalem are obscure in the twilight atmosphere while a light, as 
from inmost heaven, beams with ineffable radiance upon the Cross 
from beneath overhanging clouds, which seem as if they veiled the 
Holy of Holies from the dense and corrupted throng crowding 
the streets of the city and discussing the Great Sacrifice. The 
vast throngs wander hither arid thither aimlessly, yet apparently 
influenced by an undefinable horror. There is a fascination to 
their eyes in that terrible Cross which they cannot resist, and 
numbers of the groups turn sidelong glances in that direction, as 
if with a consciousness that they had knowingly participated in a 
crime which could not be expiated. Others view the scene with 
stony glances of contempt ; others argue and discuss the 
execution ; others merely regard it as an unusual spectacle that 
serves them as a holiday amusement. A group of Roman cavalry 
passes through Jerusalem on its way from Golgotha, and the 
stately calmness of their demeanour as they divide the surging 
crowd, makes an effective and striking contrast, while the rays of 
light reflected upon their armour and spears from the distant 
spectacle upon the fatal hill, give immense brilliancy to the 
picture. The colour is of course subdued to the grand pervading 
idea of the composition, but there is ample richness and splendour, 
and the great variety of the groups, the extraordinary expression 
in many of the faces, and the bold attitudes, all combine to make 
' The Night of the Crucifixion * one of the most original, as it is 
also one of the most truly devotional pictures M. Dor^ has 
painted. The slightest details are filled in with the greatest care 
and the whole composition bears evidence of the highest genius 
in conception and execution." 

5.— SOLDIERS OF THE CROSS. 

Oil Painting. Height, 3-ft. g-in. ; width, 6-ft. 2-in. Signed in red. 
Painted in 1875. 
The Queen says : — 
'* * The Soldiers of the Cross * is a small but effective picture. 
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In front oi a long procession of knights and warriors are eccle- 
siastics bearing a large wooden cross, whilst acolytes busily ply 
their censers before the advancing train. On either hand monks 
holding aloft their crucifixes are escorting the marshalled ranks ol 
those forming the army of the Crusaders. In the rendering ol 
this subject the painter is somewhat poetical, and the groups ol 
warriors bearing upon their breasts the red cross— as emblematic 
of an enterprise which, as an instance of religious chivalry, has 
perhaps scarcely a parallel in history — the distant hills bathed in 
a glorious sunlight, contrasted with sombre shadows in the fore- 
ground, form together a highly suggestive illustration ol the scene 
sought to be placed before the spectator." 

The Architect remarks : — 

" * Soldiers of the Cross ' might be called a vision ol the 
Crusades. Very fine and poetical is this imagining of the noble 
army, whose symbol and banner is the Cross. The chiefs ride in 
procession from out the glowing West, priests with taper and 
censer, walking at the head, and grand crowned warriors follow- 
ing on horseback three abreast, to bear the great Cross, laid upon 
their shoulders; in the dim background the army waits and 
worships, the sacred symbol gleaming white on mailed breasts, 
and spears and helmets ruddy from the sunset." 

The Art Journal describes this picture as a repre- 
sentation of: — 

• * The Soldiers of the Cross ' of the Army ol the Crusaders 
under Philip Augustus. The scene is an Eastern ravine-like 
valley, winding between mountainous hills and broken rocks, the 
time about sunset, with the resplendent afterglow and the deep 
shadows of the East. In front a band of prelates, priestly war- 
riors and princes, the King himself grouped with them, are carry- 
ing what they were taught to regard as the true Cross ; they are 
closely followed by the long column of the * Soldiers of the Cross/ 
their dense array prolonged through the windings of the valley, 
and extending itself on the hill-tops to the far-away horizon. 
Strong bodies of these same warriors, armed in mail, with long 
sureoats of white, all of them ensigned with the red Cross of the 
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Crusade, waving their swords in vehement enthusiasm, are formed 
up, as guards of honour, on either side of the front of the advanc- 
ing column. In none of bis works has the artist more expressively 
exemplified his marvellous powers of grouping vast numbers of 
figures, and of conveying, with infinite simplicity and with an 
effectiveness that cannot be surpassed, the idea of the presence cl 
absolutely unnumbered multitudes, the whole actuated by one 
common impulse. The colouring of this picture is endowed with 
qualities of unusual excellence." 

6.--BATTLE OF ASCALON. 

^Episode in the History of the Crusades. Companion Picture to 

" SOLDIERS OF THE CROSS," No. 5. 

Height, 4-ft. 2-in. ; width, 6-ft. 4-in. Signed in red. 

7.— CHRISTIAN MARTYRS. 

Rbion op Diocletian.— (Rome, a.d. 303). 

Oil Painting. Height, 4-ft. lo-in.; width 7-ft. 6-in. Signed in 
black. Painted in 187 1. 

One of the most memorable events in the reign of 
Diocletian was his fierce persecution of the Christians. 
The picture represents the interior of a Roman Amphi- 
theatre on the night succeeding a great festival, when 
a number of Christians had been exposed to wild 
beasts in the arena. The bodies of the Mart3rrs lie 
on the sand, and the savage animals are prowling 
over the ground or mangling the remains. Above, 
from a star-lit sky, a troop of angels is seen descend- 
ing to welcome the departing spirits of those whose 
life is not yet extinct. 

The Art Journal remarks of this painting : — 

** The * Christian Martyrs * is a scene so thoroughly original in 
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conception, and new in Art, that the observer has to pause and 
consider the reason of the effect it produces on the imagination. 
M. Dot6*s genius is poetic ; he is idealistic almost to a fault. So 
n the region of pure imagination, we have a strikihg, thrilling/ 
ennobling picture. The stone seats of the Amphitheatre are 
empty. The cruel trifling, pleasure-loving crowd — the stem, 
impassive Imperator, or Prefect, or Consul, have passed from the 
spot. In the dimly-lighted arena, half seen by a fitful moonbeam, 
gaunt and weary-looking lions prowl over the corpses of the 
martyrs, or conclude a fearful meal upon their remains. The 
shadow veils so much of the terrible actuality of the scene that 
there is little emotion excited by the view save those of pity and 
of fear. Above is a pure dome of sapphire sky, glooming into 
midnight on one side, brightened by an invisiole moon on the 
other. From the girdle of * oes and eyes * floats down * a vision 
of angels, which said that He is alive,* in Whose name the 
martyrs fell ; and who look with tender compassion on the torn 
and desolated mortal spoils of those whose spirits they have con- 
voyed to glory celestial." 

The Victoria Magazine says : — 

" We confess that we took more pleasure in that one picture 
[' The Christian Martyrs '] at the Dor^ Gallery than in all the 
paintings at the Royal Academy put together." 

The Graphic writes : — 

** It is a most poetical conception. Under the silver moonbeams, 
in a bluish penumbra, the vague form of a Roman Circus is 
perceived. In the arena, here and there soiled with blood, lie the 
corpses of some martyrs given up to wild beasts, who are tearing 
them to pieces in the shade and silence.- The livid bodies 
stretched under the starry sky, the beast creeping and crouching 
under the walls, and licking the blood-stained earth, the corpses 
still warm and palpitating, fill the imagination with horror. But 
above this sombre scene hover four winged and diaphanous 
spirits — angels of ethereal whiteness. These lovely beings have 
received the departed spirits, to conduct them into the ranks of 
the celestial army." 
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The Daily News remarks : — 

"All the human demons are gone from the circus, throne, and 
the grand tier of the noble patricians ; they have given place to 
the savage lions that prowl over the heaps of victims covering the 
ground, some of whom appear to be still suffering, and one raises 
his head to look upon the cross at his side. But above this awful . 
scene the heavens shine with stars, and an archangel descends 
with a glorious company of angels to bear off the spirits of the 
martyrs to the realms of eternal peace. Such is the treatment of 
the subject, and the picture appeals strongly to the imagination 
and sympathies, as well as to the artistic sense of the beautiful." 

8.— THE DREAM OF PILATE'S WIFE. 

Oi Painting. Height, lo-ft.; width, 13-ft. Signed in red. 
Painted 1873-4. 

This beautiful picture is illustrative of the iglh verse 
of the 27ih chapter of St. Matthew's Gospel. ** His 
wife sent unto him saying, * Have thou nothing to do 
with that just man, for 1 have suffered many things 
this day in a dream because of him.* " 

The dreamer is shown descending a flight of stairs 
from her chamber, guided by an angel, who is watch- 
ing her footsteps. The entire painting partakes of the 
character of a dream, and the appearance of the bed 
is such as to leave the spectator in doubt whether the 
Roman matron is really there, while she imagines that 
she is walking down to the hall, or whether she is 
actually wandering forth in her sleep. The whisper 
of the angel calls up to her eyes the vision, at which 
we are able to glance, instructed by the history of 
eighteen centuries. The august Sufferer is the central 
figure of the vision, and the brutality and cruelty of 
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His guards, accusers and murderers is softened, under 
the magic of a dream, into sorrow and repentance. 
The prisoners in the fortress hard by stretch forth 
their hands as the chains fall from them. The little 
band of Galilean fishermen press near to their Lord, 
and behind them a long procession of saints, virgins, 
martyrs, conquerors, Royal converts, bishops, monks, 
knights, and crusaders, stretch on and on to the far 
end of time, and to the dawning of the morrow of 
a new world. The early Fathers St. Ambrose and 
St. Athanasius; the British Empress Helena; the 
first Christian Emperor, Constantine; the founder of 
modern Europe, Charlemagne ; the restorer of Palestine 
to Christendom, Godfrey of Bouillon ; the brightest 
pattern of the middle ages, Louis the gth of France, 
saint and king ; may each be recognised there with all 
the vividness and all the disorder of a dream. The 
remarkable peculiarity of the three lights, one from 
the sleeping chamber, one emanating from the figure 
of Christ, and a third indicating the hope of the future, 
cannot fail to strike the observer. 

The Continental Herald writes of this picture: — 

'* Another large work of Gustave Dore has within the last few 
days been added to the collection in the Gallery in Bond-street, 
and there can be little doubt that it will take rank with the most 
famous of his productions. Its title is * The Dream of Pilate's 
Wife.* To our knowledge, the subject has never been before 
pictorially treated, and it can thus be well imagined how large a 
field it opens up for a creative genius, such as Dora's. Pilate's 
wife, deeply wrapped in slumber, is shown pacing slowly dowa 
the palace steps from her chamber at the extreme left of the 
picture, while an angel with outstretched wings, whispers in her 

D 
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ear. The flood of light pouring from the room tips the angePs 
wing with gold, and falls full on the figure of Our Saviour, in the 
centre of the picture. Around Him are grouped many oi the 
figures associated with His last agonies on the Cross. Stretching 
into an apparently almost endless vista are hundreds of other 
groups, depicting the various stages and incidents in the develop- 
ment of Christianity, and terminating in the far off distance with 
the Cross,from which a radiant light is shining. To give any 
real idea of the extraordinary power and grandeur of this picture 
in a short notice would be impossible." 

The Graphic remarks : — 

" The Dot6 Gallery, 35, New Bond-street, which has now 
deservedly taken a position as an exhibition of permanent interest, 
has recently been enriched by a new and important work from 
M. Dora's hand. It is entitled * The Dream of Pilate's Wife.' 
Claudia Procula, the wife of the Governor, is represented as a 
beautiful young woman, standing with sleep-dazed eyes on the 
steps of a broad staircase. Over her hovers an angel, whispering 
the story of the wonderful vision in her ear ; while behind her is 
the couch which she, an unconscious somnambulist, has quitted. 
The centre and right-hand portion is occupied by the vision, in 
which Our Saviour stands as the central figure, surrounded by 
crowds of worshippers of all peoples and languages, including the 
Roman soldiers who assisted at his execution. In the background 
are long lines of figures — Crusaders, Martyrs, and the like ; the 
sky is tenanted by a winged host of angels, while above and 
beyond all rises the Cross, white and translucent. It is a very 
powerful picture, and those who have been thrilled by * The 
Crucifixion — Darkness,' and * Christ Leaving the Praetorium,' will 
not be the less awed by this vivid representation of Procula's 
symbolical dream." 

Le CouRRiER DE Paris says : — 
Gustave Dor6 has just put the finishing touch to a grand 
reli^ous picture — *The Dream of Calphumia.' In this picture 
the imagination of the artist has surpassed, perhaps, that of the 
woman who conceived the first idea of the development of 
Christianity. Illustrious men of the religion of Christ defile 
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under the eyes of Calphurnia and are lost in infinity; in the 
background an immense ideal crowd are flitting like the visions of 
dreams, and recalling the fantastic conceptions of L'Enfer and 
the Wandering Jew — where Dor6 has displayed a poetic senti- 
ment so elevated, a fire and talent so remarkable.** 

Bell's Weekly Messenger writes: — 
** The masterly manner in which the delineation of M. Dora's 
ideality in this most remarkable picture has been carried out has 
never been surpassed, even by his own well-skilled hand. The 
grouping is so managed as to avoid all appearance of crowding, 
the figures being distinctly brought forward in every direction 
without compromising the position or character of any one of 
them. The Saviour Himself is, of course, the grand prominent 
feature of the canvas, but he is made to be so by the very 
subordination of the accessory figures, which, like a majestic 
firamework, throw up the figure itself, without driving all behind 
or before it into too deepened shadows. A most perfect tone oi 
colour is also maintained, whilst the drawing is in perfect pro- 
portion m every particular of line and angle. The great feature 
— ^which opens so vast a subject for contemplation and con- 
sideration — is, however, the dreaminess of the entire creation, in 
which a majesty of thought, as well as the utmost nicety ot 
combinations, is most pleasantly and skilfully combined. It is, in 
a word, a grand picture, upon which, had he never painted 
anything else, M. Dora's reputation would stand irremovably so 
long as true art exists, and holds its rule in the estimation ot 
those possessed of appropriate discernment.** 

The Architect remarks : — 

" The Palace of Pilate is full of yellow lamplight : down the 
stairs from her bedchamber, the woman comes with the unsteady 
step of a sleep-walker; and the artist paints the vision that is 
striking on her brain. A great angel floats beside her against 
the marble tail of the staircase, and his wings partition off, as it 
were, an abyss oi gloom filled with figures, revealed by a mystic 
white light that centres and emanates fi-om the persecuted Christ, 
Who stands amidst the rude soldiery that are awed to kneel at 
his feet, and the eviLeyed priests and rulers that cower, and 
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mutter, and point around Him. There is a great imaginative 
spell in this remarkable composition ; as a pictorial commingling 
of the supernatural and the realistic it has had no precursor." 

The Daily News contains the following: — 

*' The Dor6 Gallery in Bond-street has become as much one of 
the sights of the season as the Rojal Academy Exhibition, and 
most certainly none of our country cousins can enjoy the solace 
of having ' done ' the exhibitions without having seen Dore's great 
picture * Christ Leaving the Praetorium * and his last painted 
work, * The Dream of Pilate's Wife,' which has recently been 
added to the collection which has for some years past repre- 
sented this most remarkable artist of his time. Dor6 has 
again proved himself a most original thinker as well as a power- 
ful and most resolute painter of his own imaginings. In this 
picture he has chosen a subject quite after his own heart, sug- 
gested by the message sent to Pilate, while he was on the judgment 
seat, from his wife, Claudia Procula : * Have thou nothing to do 
with that just Man, for I have suffered many things this day in a 
dream because of Him.' Painters have not overlooked the 
passage entirely, and they have before now embodied all that 
was troubled and foreboding in some grand figure which they 
^ chose to call * Pilate's Wife ; ' but to paint the dream was reserved 
for the genius of Gustave Dor^. How this has been accomplished, 
and with what amazing artistic faculty of creation, no words can 
exactly describe away from the picture. The painter shows us 
the dream-troubled Claudia descending the steps from her 
chamber in the blaze of strong light from lamps within, and by 
her side, as if whispering in her ear, is a flying angel, resplendent 
in glorious light. The dream is told by the figure of Christ, 
radiant with light that spreads around, showing the forms 01 
Christian martyrs, the Evangelists, and Fathers of the. Church, 
and following these are crowds of kings and potentates, among 
whom we may discover the Roman Helena, Charlemagne, Godfrey 
of Bouillon, and Crusaders with banners and crosses carried in 
triumph beneath the heavenly host of angels, above whom shines 
out a .starry cross, shedding rays of silvery light over the scene. 
All this is brought before us so vividly by the brilliant effects 01 
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light and colour, that the thoughts are taken captive, and we are 
carried completely into a world of wonderful visions. For the 
moment it does not occur to our critical sense to enquire whether 
all this art may or may not be legitimate and orthodox, or to 
seek to discover how it is done : so it is that we bow to the power 
of a real magician in his art, whether it is the beautiful, the 
terrible, or the marvellous, that he conjures upon his canvas." 

The Art Journal says: — 

** When Pilate was set down on the judgment seat, his wife 
sent unto him, saying : * Have thou nothing to do with that just 
Man, for I have suffered many things this day in a dream because 
of Him.' And the Evangelist has added not a single word more. 
Nor have we any further authentic knowledge whatever either ot 
her, whom legends have named Claudia Procula, or of her dream, 
or whether her words of anxious warning at any time or in any 
degree affected Pilate, or reacted upon herself. She dreamed, and 
her dream was of ' that just Man,* and in and through that dream 
of hers she * suffered many things.' What * things ' were they ? 
Dot6 tells us, in his new painted poem, that they were revelations 
of the future Christianity, which by angelic interposition were 
made to float before the dreamer's mental vision. As Milton 
MTote of the Angel, whom he represented to have caused in 
primaeval days a grand panorama of human history to pass in 
review before the eyes of the first parents ot mankind, so Dor^ 
has shown an angel as in the act of pourtraying in vision to the 
sleeping wife of Pilate the triumphant glories of the Cross. This 
remarkable conception is distinguished above all the other pictures 
of the artist by the care with which it has been set forth upon the 
canvas. The drawing of the figures, together with the aggroup- 
ment throughout, and the colouring also, are all that could be 
desired. Nothing can be finer than the realised ideas of infinite 
space and of unnumbered multitudes. Not without some sugges- 
tive reminiscence of what Ristori was in her great scene as Lady 
Macbeth, this impersonation of Pilate's wife is £aultless, except] 
perhaps, that her figure is slightly too tall ; she palpably is dream- 
ing in deepest sleep, and the entire picture declares itself to be a 
dream — that very dream, may we believe, which caused the 
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dreamer to * suffer many things ? * Like the majority of M. Dora's 
compositions it is full of poetic imaginings ; and these rarely &il 
of being attractive." 

The United Service Gazette writes : — 

" It is simply impossible to do justice to M. Dor6*s new picture. 
The effect on the mind must be felt from personal observation ; 
and the religious feeling that pervades the refined crowds who 
daily visit the Dor6 Gallery in Bond-street is a tribute no less to 
the power of the artist, who has done so much in Bible illustra- 
tion, as to the sacredness of the subjects that surround the rooms. 
The artist will also find in M. Dora's work a grand arrangement 
in light and shadow, which produces effects of marvellous vigour 
that surpass anything that we have before seen.** 

9.—" THE VALE OF TEARS." 

Oil Painting. Height, 14-ft. ; length, 21-ft. 

** Come unto Me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest.*' — St. Matthew, xi., 28. 

** An altogether exceptional and pathetic interest attaches to 
the latest addition to the Dor6 Gallery in Bond Street—* The 
Vale of Tears* — as it is the last work produced by the now 
* vanished hand * of the great Alsatian. Indeed, the picture 
was not absolutely completed when the fatal illness of the gifted 
painter set in, but to all intents and purposes, it is a finished and 
beautiful work of art. * The Vale of Tears * is a rendering in 
colour of that most beautiful verse, * Come unto Me, all ye that 
travail and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.* The idea 
is beautifully rendered in the spirit of the composition as a whole 
and in its varied and significant details. 

" The background of the picture, which is of enormous size, 
represents * The Vale of Tears,' a shadowy valley full of dimly- 
defined foliage, and flanked by an enormous crag. At the 
sntrance to the valley stands the Saviour, clothed in white, 
Dearing a cross, and with a hand upraised, as if in appeal or 
.nvitation. The Divine Figure is surrounded by an arch of 
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shadowy Hght, symbolising the presence of Hope, even in the 
' Vale of Tears.* The middle and foreground are filled with a 
great number of typical figures, representing the * weary ' and 
' heavy laden * ones of the earth, from king to beggar. This 
part of the picture is a remarkably effective piece of composition. 
Every class of human suffering seems to be represented. The 
^ingt glorious in cloth of gold, turns a wan, desparing, beseech- 
ing face to Christ, and rests his hand upon the shoulder of a 
Roman emperor, whose brows still bear the laurel wreath, 
although his toga is stained with blood from the heart- wound 
inflicted by his enemies. A mother, lying prone and dying on 
the ground, holds her infant in her hands, thrusting him out in 
the direction of Christ, as though commending the child to His 
care. The aged and feeble, the maimed, the halt, and the blind, 
and, upon a solitary shelf of rock, the hated and despised lepers, 
all look to Christ and His cross for the rest which earth denies 
them. 

" The colouring of this grand picture is admirable, a subdued and 
restful tone being particularly noticeable ; and the spirit of the 
painting is most suggestive and sublime, every figure and every 
detail intensifying the lesson which the artist evidently desired to 
teach. There is nothing theatrical in colour or grouping, nothing 1 
stagy, artificial, or gaudy. The treatment of the subject is refined 
and sympathetic, and, as a whole, it may safely be said that *The 
Vale of Tears ' will increase the number of Dor6's admirers, while 
at the same time it is a beautiful and touching subject to have 
been the outcome of the great artist's very last thoughts." — 
Society. 

" This, the best known series of Biblical pictures of modern 
times, has lately been increased by a new work, * The Vale of 
Tears,' stated to be the last work on which the artist was en- 
gaged. As it is destined, like its forerunners, * Christ Leaving 
the jPretorium ' and * The Entry into Jerusalem,' to be widely dis- 
seminated throughout the country by means of engraving, we 
take this opportunity of mentioning it. At the head of a stern 
and gloomy rocky valley, the rugged rocks and frowning cliffs 
being typical of the trials and adversities of this • Vale of Tears,' 
stands the figure of our Saviour bearing His cross. To Him all 
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toilers, and workers, and suflferers, by whom the valley is crowded, 
turn their wearied eyes, there surely to find relief and comfort. 
As a pure composition, and in management of light and shade, 
this is as good, if not better than any of the works now in the 
gallery ; the concentration of light on the chief figure is well 
managed without being too apparent. The picture should engrave 
well." — The Artist, July, 1883. 

" Mahlstick " describes this picture as being — 
** * The Swan Song of Gustave Dore.* — With his glorious 
canvas of ' The Transfiguration,' in which Vasari said * a portion 
of the Divine essence was itself made visible to mortal eyes," 
Raffaelle Santi laid by palette and pencil for ever. The immortal 
Requiem was the Swan Song, as it was the dirge, the last mortal 
melody from the pen of Johann Wolfgang Mozart. And in the 
* Vale of Tears ' we find the belief crystallised of the great Stras- 
bourger. * Come unto Me all ye that travail and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest.*' He had suffered ; the mother that he 
so loved had died ; the old friend and servant from his boyhood 
had, too. passed away. He sighed forth his soul upon his canvas, 
and his Saviour beckoned him unawares, and gave him the rest 
he longed for. Ere the paint was yet dry upon his canvas, Gustave 
Paul Dor6 joined the crowd his genius had called forth. 

" It is a gorge with scarped and rugged walls, it has been 
reached with toil and travail, it is bare, bleak, barren, the clouds 
that hide it from Heaven loom overhead, but in the distance is 
another pass. Down that pass, with the light of love around 
Him, bearing the cross He had borne upon earth, comes the 
Saviour of the World. Bathed in translucent splendour, He 
stands beckoning with His hand, giving a comfort and a benison 
to the broken of heart, to the bruised of spirit. Nearest to Him 
are the very poorest of the poor, the rejected and despised amongst 
men. * Deposuit potentes de sede et exaltavit humiles.' Then in 
a group we see the hermit who has sought peace in seclusion, the 
palmer who with shoon and scallop has journeyed to see the spots 
on earth where He had preached and laboured, had triumphed, 
and had suffered, the rock-hewn manger where He was born, the 
rock-hewn cave where He was laid to rest. Then still further 
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apart, stand the Bishop with beseeching hands, the King ready 
to lay aside his crown, with the purple and gold of royalty still 
clinging to him ; the poet, the laurels yet fresh upon his brow, 
his heart blood welling forth, the lyre at his feet with which he 
had sung the praises of The King ; and the crusader, in full panoply 
of armour, the wounds yet fresh upon his forehead he had 
received in battle with the Paynim for the Land of his Lord. 
Here a woman blessed with the world's gear, but whose 
dead child lies by her side, to whom the comforting words of 
friends avail nought, and there the dying mother, with fast 
glazing eyes, who with supreme effort points out to her babe 
Him who is the father of the orphaned. Here, coming from 
the ends of the earth, are strangers from every land, of every 
time, of every clime. We see the Indian, such as he was, when 
Columbus first set foot on the palm-fringed shores of San Sal- 
vador, the slave with his manacles yet clinging to him, the soldier 
Warworn and dented with many scars. Then painfully toiling 
upwards to the light, footsore and weary, poor pilgrims of earth, 
Here a young girl with cross in hand calls on them to persevere 
for yet a little while, and, as if encouraged by her words, we see 
a motley crowd; the negro, victim of many a cruel lash, the 
fellah purblind from the burning sands of the desert, the maimed, 
the lame, the infirm, the suffering. Here, apart, we see earth's 
pariahs, the blasted tree that stretches its weird arms forth, a type 
of the bleakless and barrenness, the poverty of a life that to them 
had put out no leaves of hope, that bore no blossoms of comfort, 
that gave forth no fruit of pleasure. Here, crawling away, scared 
at the light which is reaching even these wretched ones, is the 
serpent, the old enemy of Eden, and here, with bared bosom and 
beauty seared with the brand of sin, is the poor sorrowing Mag- 
dalene, half fearing and yet striving, the frail beauty who has 
listened to the voice of the charmer, who has tasted of the fruit 
of evil, and has found it turn to ashes on her lips. And beyond 
all is a narrow vale, with green herbage, with trees bright with 
the verdure of a never-dying spring. A path passes through, 
§trait and narrow, but it leads to The Gate, the Golden Gate, to 
gain which the Saviour beckons all these weary mortals — king 
and priest, palmer and slave, the mother and thtf babe, the 
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vigorous and the decrepit, the soldier and the pilgrim, the de- 
formed and the beautiful, the sinner and the sinned against. 

" Such as he wrought his soul into his work, such as he painted 
it with teare in his brush is • The Vale of Tears,* the Swan Song 

OF GUSTAVE DORE." 

lo.— "THE DEATH OF RIZZIO." 

Oil Painting. Height, 8-ft. 6-in. ; length, lo-ft. 6-in. Signed in 
black. Painted in 1855. 

II.—" DAY DREAM." 

Oil Painting. Height, ii-ft. ; width, 5-ft. 6-in. Signed in 

Black. 

The Daily Chronicle, August 14th, 1880, writes: — 

" The last work from the brush of the French master, added to 
the gallery bearing his name, in Bond Street, which he caUs 

* A Day Dream,' is a companion to his well-known painting * The 
Neophyte.' The subject is a young monk seated in an organ-loft, 
playing upon the organ, whilst a procession of his brethren is 
seen threading its way through the semi-gloom of the chapel 
below. There is here somewhat of the same motive as in the 

* Neophyte' picture, wherein, it will be remembered, the young 
convert is aroused by a sudden doubt striking his mind as to 
whether he is acting aright in the course of life he is selecting, by 
the coarse, sensual, and selfish-looking faces of the monks with 
whom he is seated : only that in the work of which we are now 
speaking the re-awakening is occasioned by the mental vision ot 
an ethereal spirit-like form of a beautiful young girl, whose pure 
sweet face is turned towards the monk, as she appears in a gleam of 
light shining through the window. Although looking scarcely as 
of this earth, that she is no spirit is tolerably certain, if only from 
her costume ; and we are led to suppose that the look of question 
and doubt in the young man's face is a momentary return to what 
many would consider a practical instinct of common sense, in the 
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idea that he may possibly be wrong in having put on one side the 
measure of happiness allowed him, with such a partner and com- 
panion for life, as he sees before him, and selected in preference 
the aimless life of asceticism indicated by the dreary procession 
of shaven monks in the chapel below. The light and shade in 
the picture and scheme of colouring are excellent, as also is the 
individual character in the head of the young monk." 

The Queen, August 14th, 1880: — 

" The most recent addition to the Dor€ Gallery in Bond Street, 
the work which the artist calls * A Day Dream,' is intended as a 
companion picture to his well-known * Neophyte.* The scene 
presented to us is that of a young monk with finely drawn features 
and intellectual cast of countenance, seated in the organ loft of 
his monaster)', who, as he lightly touches the notes of the instru- 
ment — to the solemn sounds of which his brethren in procession, 
and with lighted tapers, are seen quitting the precincts of the 
chapel below — is by some re-awakened memory, suggested in the 
idea of the spirit-like looking form of a bright and beautiful girl 
faintly discernible in the gleam of light from the window, alive to 
the possibility that he may have been mistaken in the life of selfish 
asceticism to which he has doomed himself. This we take to be 
the meaning of M. Dore's design, as the scene presents a sugges- 
tion of a life of penance and self-mortification in the long proces- 
sion of shaven monks wending their way in the semi-gloom, in 
opposition to the idea of the measure of ordered happiness per- 
mitted by the Almighty to those accepting the ordinance giving 
woman as an help-meet to man. The latter idea is forcibly ex- 
pressed in the questioning look of doubt and hesitation in the 
face of the young monk, and in the purely beautiful female figure 
appearing to him momentarily as in a vision, conveying the notion 
of domestic happiness he has voluntarily and perhaps needlessly 
forfeited." 



Aberdeen Daily Press, August 5th, 1880 : — 

ay Drean 
phyte.' * 
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•* The other remarkable picture is * The Day Dream,* a 
companion to an older picture called *The Neophyte.' *The 
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Neophyte* represented a newly admitted monk seated in the 
choir with the older members of his fraternity, and showing in his 
face obvious signs of disquietude at the step he had taken. In 
* The Day Dream * we have the same youthful monk seated at 
the organ. His fingers are busy with the accompaniment to the 
processional chant, but his own music has roused in him far 
different thoughts from those devotional ones which they are 
supposed to assist. Into the sombre Cathedral there streams a 
flood of light from the window near the organ, and in that light 
there stands the visionary form of a beautifol lady looking wistfully 
at the player. This is the day dream of the monk. The painter's 
success in representing this spectral figure, and in imparting the 
dreamy absorbed expression to the countenance of the young 
devotee, cannot but powerfully impress every spectator." 

12.— MASSACRE OF THE INNOCENTS. 

A terrible picture of the vain, but exquisitely 
pathetic struggle of the mothers of Bethlehem to save 
their infant children from the ruthless swords ol 
Herod's brutal soldiery. It illustrates with vivid 
realism the sufferings these poor women, whose 
agonies at the death of their baby-martyrs for the 
Redeemer had been foreshadowed by the ancient 
prophet's words : ** Rachel weeping for her children, 
and refusing to be comforted because they were not." 

13.— PAOLO AND FRANCESCA DA 

RIMINI. 

Oil Painting. Height, 8-ft. lo-in.; width, 6-ft. 4-in. Signed in 
black. Painted in 1866. 

The subject ot this noble painting is taken from the 
-^♦h Canto of the " Inferno of Dante." 
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Framcbsca speaking to Dantb.] 

" O living creature, gracious and benignant, 
Of what it pleases thee to hear or speak, 

That will we hear, and we will speak to you. 
While silent is the wind, as it is now. — 
Love, that on gentle heart doth swiftly seize. 
Seized this man for the person beautiful 
That was ta'en from me, and still the mode 
offends me. 
Love, that exempts no one beloved rom loving, 

Seized me with pleasure of this man so strongly, 
That, as thou seest, it doth not yet desert me ; 
Love has conducted us unto one death ; 

Caina waiteth him who quenched our life." 

It illustrates one of the most touching episodes 01 
that famous poem. Dante and his guide are seen on 
a rocky point to the right. Below stretches the fiery 
gulf. The forms of the two lovers, whom death only 
the more closely united, float over the abyss. The 
expression of love and sorrow in the countenance of 
Francesca is of unrivalled pathos. 

The Art Journal wrote of this painting on its first 
exhibition : — 

" The painting by which M. Dot6 will take the highest rank, 
not as regards this exhibition alone, but as far as any untravelled 
English critic has had an opportunity of forming an opinion, is 
that of * Paolo and Francesca da Rimini.* It is not easy to speak 
of this well- wrought, careful painting in exaggerated terms. The 
drawing is admirable; the modelling of the shoulder of Paolo 
resembles that of St. John in the new * Michael Angelo * at the 
National Gallery. The style of the g^eat masters of Italian art 
has been so far reproduced that, without being able to refer the 
origin oi this picture to the special study of either of the principal 
schools, we should not hesitate to place it alongside some of the 
finest productions of the great period of painting. The colours, 
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the patient conscientious work, the general disposition ot the 
picture, are all of the same order of merit. No brush but his 
own was ever dipped in the blue of Perugino ; but the mantle 
that floats around these figures is of a real and beautiful blue, 
which reminds one of that artist. The floating hair 6t Francesca 
might have served for an angel of Francia. The deadly blue of 
the wound has an anatomical truth that is startling. The eye 
roves over the fiery gulf, pauses on the two well-known figures ot 
Dante and his guide, and returns again and again, well satisfied, 
to the contemplation of a noble picture. Let M. Dot6 paint thus 
and his fame will take care of itself.** 

The Morning Post said :— 

" Of the * Francesca da Rimini * we have only space to say that 
it is one of the finest pictures, if not on some accounts the very 
finest picture, that M. Dot6 has yet exhibited. As a piece of 
anatomical drawing, of fiesh.tinting, of fiesh surface, of fore- 
shortening, of full and perfect womanly beauty, we have hitherto 
seen nothing comparable to it from the hand of this painter. We 
know nothing of £tty*s that would bear to hang beside it as a 
study from the nude, and very few similar subjects by any other 
master, old or modem. The * Rossini * and the * Francesca * alone 
are worth a pilgrimage to see.** 

Bell's Weekly Messenger wrote: — 

** * Paolo and Francesca da Rimini,* a large picture, painted for 
the most part with exceedmg care, may be studied with the best 
effect by comparing it with the similar subject from the hand of 
Ary Scheffer. The two artists have been equally original, yet 
equally true to the terrible episode of the ' Inferno,* except that in 
M. Dora's picture the fierce sweep of the rushing whirlwind has 
been subdued into a softer current of air, along which the hapless 
pair are lightly floating. The female figure is very touching, with the 
splendour of beauty absorbed in the depth of unutterable agony, 
and yet suffused with love stronger than suffering; the figure of 
Paolo is worthy of his companion.** 
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The testimony of the Examiner is to the effect that — 

" Oi the wondrous beauty of * Paolo and Francesca da Rimini, 
no words can give any adequate idea. Suffice it to say that, 
when once seen, the statuesque beauty of the face and figure of 
Francesca can never be effaced from the memory. In the ana- 
tomical construction and pose of figure, in foreshortening, in flesh 
tint, it is simply faultless. The Francesca has none of the 
statuesque set of the school model about it. Every curve and 
line seems undulating with life and motion. Love and suffering 
beam in the eyes and face, and the fatal wound with the lurid 
reflection from the infernal ground beneath tell the tale almost 
as well as if the page of Dante were imprinted on the picture. A 
more perfect embodiment of female beauty we have never beheld. 
It is a work of surpassing merit, and justifies the highest eulogiums 
it is in the power of language to bestow/* 

An Engraving from this classical Chef d'oeuvre has 
been executed in the finest style. 

14.— ANDROMEDA. 

Oil Painting. Height, 8-ft. 6-in. ; width, 5-ft. 6-in. Signed in 
black. Painted in 1868. 

This picture may be regarded as a pendant to the 
Paolo and Francesca, the subject being taken from 
the classic Greek, as that of the other is from the 
Mediaeval Italian, poetry. The idea is one which 
80 often reappears, in different forms, in ancient 
mythology, that it has, no doubt, now lost its original 
significance. As here represented, the Royal Maiden 
is chained to a rock, in order to be devoured by a sea 
monster as a sacrifice to avert the wrath of Neptune. 
She was delivered by Perseus, who slew the monster. 
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The subject has been illustrated by some of the most 
exquisite gems of Grecian Art. 

The student will instinctively find his attention 
diverted from the beauty of the modest, undraped 
form, by the expression of horror, which not only fills 
the countenance, but is apparent in every curve of the 
figure. The harmony of the colouring of the picture 
is charming. The delicate flesh tint is relieved by 
the pale cool grey of the rock and by the changing 
glow of the distant horizon. A single star of hope is 
visible above, while below the protruded tongue of 
the dragon betrays the near approach of the monster. 
The dashing of the spray over the rock seems tilmost 
to have actual motion. 

The Architect wrote of this picture : — 

" The subject is * Andromeda,* and the picture forms a worthy 
pendant to the well-known * Francesca da Rimini/ by the same 
artist. Notwithstanding the number of times this subject has 
been painted, M. Dorl's conception is marked by originality. 
Andromeda is bound, not in front, but at the side of the rock, 
and her terror at the approach of the monster is indicated not 
merely by the appalled expression of her face, but with stronger 
effect in the manner of her shrinking, which, as the arms are 
bound above her head, results in a bending eutwards of the 
entire frame. There is the painter's characteristic daring in this, 
and if the attitude is a departure from the accepted academical 
treatment, it is probably true to what would be the case in such a 
situation. No representation of the sea monster on canvas has 
ever had much terror about it. Probably such a thing had better 
be left to the imagination to shadow it forth indefinitely, and 
therefore we think that M. Dore has done wisely in introducing no 
more than part of the head rising from the sea at the comer ol 
the painting.** 
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15.— ''LA VIGNE." 

Oil Painting. Height, 8-ft. ; width, 4-ft. 8-in. Signed in black. 
1874. 

16.— •«ECCE HOMO!" 

Oil Painting. Height, 20-ft. ; width, 13-ft. 6-in. Signed in red. 
Painted 1877. 

17.— THE ASCENSION. 

Oil Painting. Height, 20-ft. ; width, 13-ft. 6-in. Signed in red. 
Painted 1879. 

These two great works have been grouped together 
by the Artist as representative of the HUMANITY and 
of the DIVINITY of Our Lord's nature— one depict- 
ing the depth of His Humiliation on Earth — the other 
the Super-natural Glory which sealed the termination 
of his mission to mankind. 

The following passages from Canon Farrar's " Life 
of Christ," will, in brief words, set before spectators 
the respective scenes depicted in these impressive 
pictures : — 

" ECCE HOMO."— As Jesus came torth— as He 
stood beside Pilate, with that martyr-form on the 
beautiful mosaic of the tribunal — the spots of blood 
upon His green wreath of torture, the marks of blows 
and spitting on His countenance, the weariness oi 
His deathful agony upon the sleepless eyes, the sagum 
of scarlet, darkened by the weals in His lacerated back, 
and dropping, it may be, its stains of crimson upon 
Ihe te«selated floor — even then, even so, in that hou:i' 

h 
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of His extremest humiliation — ^yet, as He stood in the 
grandeur of His holy calm on that lofty tribunal above 
the yelling crowd, there shone all over Him so God- 
like a pre-eminence, so divine a nobleness, that Pilate 
Droke forth with that involuntary exclamation which 
has thrilled so many million hearts, 

** BEHOLD THE MAN!" 

Vide St. John xix. 25. 



THE ASCENSION.— The time had now come 
when His earthly presence should be taken away 
from them for ever, until He returned in glory to 
judge the world. He met them in Jerusalem, and as 
He led them with Him towards Bethany, He bade 
them wait in the Holy City until they had received 
the promise of the Spirit. These last farewells must 
have been uttered in some of the wild secluded upland 
country that surrounds the little village ; and when 
they were over, He lifted up His hands and blessed 
them, and even as He blessed them, was parted from 
them, and as He passsed from before their yearning 
eyes, **A cloud received Him out of their sight." 

Vide Luke xxiv., 50, 51. Acts, i., 9* 

The Daily Telegraph thus refers to the exhibition 
of these important pictures : — 

" Two new pictures ot colossal dimensions, from the inde- 
fatigable pencil of M. Gustave Dore, are now added to the per- 
manent attractions of the Dor^ Gallery in New Bond Street. 
Once more has the artist chosen the most exalted of subjects in. 
the whole range of religious art as themes for the display of his 
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great powers and his undeniable originality; and the splendid 
series of paintings illustrative of Sacred History which he has 
produced ma^ now be said to be virtually completed by the two 
noble works just arrived, the •• Ecce Homo" and the "Ascension.** 
The Royal Academy is daily thronged by the prosaic, and the 
Grosvenor Gallery by the poetically-minded ; while the Dor6 
Gallery, year after year, by the exhibition of the unaided handi- 
work of one painter still &r, it is satisfactory to know, from the 
maturity of his age, continues to attract a steady influx of art 
lovers, steadfastly faithful in their predilection lor subjects de- 
manding the most earnest thought and the most arduous labour 
in their execution, and awakening by their contemplation the 
deepest and most devotional feelings. Critically, we will take 
the ' Ascension * first. The epithet o^ colossal applied to the 
work may be justified when it is stated that the painting is 20-ft. 
in height by 13-ft. 6-in. in breadth ; that the Principal Figure, 
which is in the middle distance, is eight feet high ; so that the 
altitude of the angels in the foreground or * first plan,* who are 
only shown at half-length, must be at least ten feet. Considering 
the scale on which Sebastiano del Piombo and Luca Giordano were 1 
accustomed to plan their vast compositions — the size of the * As- 
cension * cannot be considered exorbitant. It is, in fact, to all 
intents and purposes, an altar piece ; and looking at the majesty of 
the design and the splendour of the execution it is much to be 
regretted that in these, the days of the * sub-Gothic revival* 
painted altar-pieces have been so largely superseded by more or 
less mechanically produced and more or less unmeaning stained 
glass windows and carved reredos. In planning his picture M. 
Dor6 had to contend against two great difficulties — first to avoid 
the lines of Rafaelle's * Transfiguration ; * and, next, to dissociate 
his design from the mean and timid conventionalities of the 
followers of Rafaelle. The wonderful tripartite composition ot 
the * Transfiguration * is a rock upon which many painters have 
been wrecked. Without seeking to imitate an inimitable ex. 
amplar, they have essayed to modify and to transpose his 
arrangement ; but the results of their efforts have been, as a rule, 
disastrous failure. M. Dor6, sternly resolved to repudiate all 
lunds of modification or transposition of the accepted and 
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conventional aspect of a miraculous occurrence, has boldly 
struck out a new and original line for himself. The 
Apostles are eliminated from the foreground and relegated to 
a subordinate position in the extreme distance. Earthly objects 
are almost altogether discarded ; and the attention of the spectator, 
who is assumed to be in mid-air, is thus absorbed by the super- 
natural side of the incident. We gaze straight into a radiant 
mass of angels. Above them, just touching a billow of fleecy 
clouds, softly soars heavenwards the Central Figure ; while, highest 
of all, in a blaze of light, the legions of the Heavenly Host await 
Him. The attitude of the Figure is simply marvellous in its grace 
and lightness. The arms are extended horizontally, symbolising 
the Cross, and the face is full of sublime pathos. The draperies 
are most skilfully cast; and the colour — the vivid blue of the 
superincumbent mantle — is brilliant without being glaring. After 
the remarkable angel painted by Sir Frederick Leighton, P.R.A.. 
in his picture of * Elijah in the Wilderness,' the critic has a some- 
what invidious task before him m analysing the angelic present- 
ments of M. Gustave Dot€, An aitist dealing with such supernal 
personages has obviously only two courses before him — either to 
copy the works of his predecessors or to trust entirely to his own 
imagination. M. Gustave Dor^ has chosen to follow the latter 
path ; and it must be conceded that his angelic choir are neither 
theatrical nor languidly inane in appearance ; that they are most 
skilfully grouped, and that the draughtmanship of the figures 
sustains the repute of the illustrator of the Dor6 Bible. Apart 
from its very high imaginative qualities, the great technical merit 
of the * Ascension * consists in the contrast between the apparent 
movement upwards of the Central Figure and His attendant 
angels and the apparent immobility of the earth beneath. Far, 
far down beneath this scene of illimitable splendour we see the 
Globe — the blue sea of Tiberias, the yellow coasts, the dark 
figures of the amazed Apostles. 

" In the second of the new pictures now exhibited, the * Ecce 
Homo,' M. GusUve Dor6 has, with one exception, to deal, to a 
far greater extent, with human kind, and with humanity in its 
most repulsive aspect. The Central Figure, clad in the purple 
robe of mockery, and wearing the plaited crown of thorns, stands, 
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meek but august, on the marble stairs leading to the Praetorium. 
In the dim architectural distance can be descried the Praetorium 
itself, and Pilate grimly seated m the judgment seat, * in a place 
which is called The Pavement, but in Hebrew Gabbatha.* On 
either side of the Purple-clad Figure are the Roman soldiery and 
the chief priests and elders ; in the foreground are the howling, 
roaring mob, who have preferred Barabbas. The scene is one 
which peculiarly lends itself to illustration at the puissant hands 
of the artist. He has infused pictorial interest ot the very strongest 
kind into all the surrounding actors in the scene ; but the Central 
Figure, clad in the derisivety regal robe of Tyrrhine purple, and 
with His thorn-pierced brow, is, perhaps, in drawing, in modelling, 
in colour, and in sublimity of resignation in the expression, the 
finest figure that Gustave Dot6 has ever painted." 

The Building News remarks that : — 

*• Two additional pictures of colossal dimensions, by M. Gustave 
Dor6, have just been added to the Dor6 Gallery. One is a picture 
of the 'Ascension,* and after M. Dora's * Triumph of Christianity * 
we consider it to be among his finest compositions. The 
' Ascension ' has been a theme upon which the greatest painters 
of all ages have delighted to exercise their power of imagination, 
and so far, indeed, the materials and conceptions of the Italian 
masters have been ready to his hand ; but notwithstanding this 
qualification and whatever technical faults we may find in 
M. Dore's painting, it will be acknowledged that he can invest the 
figure of Our Saviour with ideal grandeur and dignity worthy of 
the subject and the scale adopted. In the painting before us the 
central figure of the Saviour realises the attributes we look for. 
He is shown ascending through the cloud, robed in light blue 
drapery, with extended arms, the lower portion of the picture 
being filled with a crowd of ministering angels, while above the 
Saviour's head a glory of aneels rise in perspective gradation. 
Through a drifting cloud in the background are seen the small 
and distant group of His apostles looking steadfastly towards 
their Lord. The life-size figures that crowd the canvas, and 
the whole composition is symbolic in treatment, well balanced, 
^d impressive in pi^^tline s^nd accessories. Th^ l^ft-hand angel is 
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perhaps chargeable with being rather stiff in drawing. In the 
colouring the artist has chosen light and harmonious shades ; the 
effulgence of the " glory" above 3ie head of the Saviour seems to 
irradiate the group below, and there is an opaline hue in the 
tints and blue of the drapery that throws a splendour over the 
whole picture. In the ' Ecce Homo,* M. Dor^ has shown Christ 
crowned with thorns, clad in the scarlet robe, descending a flight 
of steps. On each side of him are Pilate's soldiers, while below 
is a surging mob of Jewish rabble, in various attitudes, mocking 
and gesticulating. The composition is simple and S3rmmetric; 
the hall of judgment forms the background of the Saviour's figure, 
which seems to stand out in marvellous perspective. The groups 
of figures fire painted with the same dramatic power and action 
that strike us in most of this artist's work, and the picture must 
be pronounced a success. Unlike the * Ascension,' the colours 
selected are deeper, and the handling more solid and massive, 
befitting the subject chosen. Those who admire grand, imagina- 
tive compositions of this class will find in M. Dora's two re- 
cent additions to the gallery further evidence oi this master's 
power of conception and boldness of execution, that places his 
works almost beside the masterpieces of Correggio and Michael 
Angelo." 

The Critic of a London Weekly Contemporary 
ventures the following contrast : — 

** We interrupt our series of notices of the exhibition at Burlington 
House, turning aside from Piccadilly into New Bond Street, in 
order to visit the Dor6 Gallery, where on Tuesday last was held 
a private view of the pair of fresh contributions from the brush of 
the great French artist — ^two works entitled *Ecce Homo' and 
* The Ascension.' 

" Of the change we get in thus transferring our attention there 
can be no question. Passing from the semi-domestic, semi-artifi. 
cial atmosphere of the Academy — a minglement of drawing-room 
and conservatory perfumes, with a soup^n of the nursery, a slight 
(very slight) reminder of the library, and a strong savour of house- 
hold cookery from belowstairs — the altered air must stiike the 
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sensitive. It is as though one should suddenly come from the 
close, common-place accessories of a seaside lodging out to the 
breezy, invigorating beach itself, hearing, instead of the tame, 
unprofitable jingle of the next door piano, the majestic music ot 
the winds and the waves, the strenuous organ-voices of ocean. 
For the delicate and dilettante, people who relish their art small 
(in aim as well as in material measurement), and who go into 
testacies over the dramatis persona of Fortuny, the young ladies 
of Tissot, and the manikins of Meissonier, M. Gustave Dori works 
altogether on too large a scale. In conception and execution he 
is equally above the average. 

" The figure of Christ as rendered by M. Dor^ is familiar to most 
people, either from the original paintings or from engravings. 
The Christ he shows us is the Man of Sorrows, but withal, 
something more than man merely — not the Christ of M. Renan 
or Herr Strauss, but one in whom the divinity is clearly 
apparent through the fleshly * vesture of decay* common to 
all humanity. In * Ecce Homo,' we see Him brought out at 
Pilate's command from the hall of judgment. He is clad in the 
scarlet robe spoken of by St. Matthew, not in purple, as recorded 
elsewhere, and stands, in dumbness more eloquent than speech, 
at the head of the flight of broad stone steps leading to the hall. 
Behind Him are the chief priests and elders, stern, unrelenting, 
and fanatical ; below, seen at half length, the foreground is filled 
with the Jewish rabble, from whom arises jibe and threat and the 
cruel clamour, * Crucify Him ! crucify Him T In this seething 
mob of men, the power of M. Dor^ is conspicuous; in his treat- 
ment of a crowd he is unapproachable. 

" * The Ascension,' like * Ecce Homo,' is a work of heroic pro- 
portions, the figures of life-size. The risen Saviour, with out- 
stretched arms. His hands marked by the nails of the cross, 
floats upward amid a vast multitude of attendant angels, a 
heavenly host which throngs all the air above Him, fading away 
into the far shining clouds as the cherubim in the picture of the 
Sistine Madonna, or as 

Correggio loves to mass, in rifts 
Of heaven, his angel faces orb on orb. 

The spectator's point of view is on a level with the ascending 
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figt.res, and a glimpse of the dull earth and its dwellers is seen 
far below. The face of Christ, triumphant over death and the 
grave, yet filled with a sense of peace &om pain beyond all other 
expression, is marvellous; no living artist save Gustave Dor6 
could have thus idealised the image of mortality assumed by the 
Saviour, or given such a vision of eternity as is here revealed. 
In colour, drawing, and composition these two new works can 
but confirm the impression of the wonderful genius possessed by 
their creator. No one who has any real love of art at its best 
and truest should miss seeing such masterpieces. Some comparison 
of M. Dot6 with his contemporaries is in a measure forced on 
one. Take the highest, or what is generally accepted as the 
highest, the Academy can show us, and we recognise at once the 
gulf that divides it from the lofty conceptions of M. Dor6. Look 
at such a work as his ' Christian Martyrs,* charged with beauty 
and terror, dramatic and poetic in the highest degree, and then 
t.um to Burlington House, with its petty realism, prettinesses, 
and conventionalities. It is as the twanging of Tom Moore's 
harp, wherewithal he tickled the ears of ladies and gentlemen in 

* Society,* after the epic lyre of Milton." 

The Christian World reports that: — 
♦* The Dot6 Gallery in Bond Street has just received a fresh 
accession of two pictures from the pencil of the distinguished 
painter whose name has now become * familiar as a household 
word * amongst a people who have shown a hearty appreciation 01 
his genius. These are companion pictures—^* The Ascension * and 
an ' Ecce Homo.' We have had the privilege of sharing in a 
private view afforded by the obliging proprietors of the Gallery, 
on the eve of going to press. These pictures are of large size, of 
the same height as * Christ leaving the Praetorium* and the 

* Entry into Jerusalem,* and forming together about the same 
breadth. In * The Ascension * the Saviour is passing to the skies 
attended by wandering angels; while above are innumerable 
beings waiting to welcome Him to the skies. Far below upon the 
hill, dimly visible, are the disciples and His loving followers 

* gazing up into the heavens,* taking their last look of Him 
Whom having seen they loved ; and in whom, though now they 
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see Him not, they rejoice with a joy unspeakable and full of 
glory.* In the * Ecce Homo,* we see Pilate in the background, 
sitting in the Judgment-seat, in the place that was called the 
Pavement ; while Jesus stands forth, clad in the purple robe, with 
the sceptral reed in His hand, and the thom-crown bound about 
His head. The Roman soldiers are there ; the same men who in 
the Praetoi ium picture lead Him forth to be crucified. The priestly 
class throng the steps upon which stands the Christ, and below 
we see a portion of the multitude thronging to gaze upon Him, and 
to add their scorn to the malice which tracks Him to the cross, there 
is a good deal of character in the figures which throng the painful 
scene. Each face is a study; and a study of the kind in which 
Dore excels. There is the same concentration of our attention 
upon the Central Figure, which so markedly distinguishes his 
pictures as a rule. We are compelled to look at the Saviour. It 
may be permitted to those who have always been charmed with 
the white-robed Master in the * Praetorium * picture to feel some 
difficulty in fixing the same liking all at once upon the scarlet-clad 
figure in the * Ecce Homo.' When we say this we confess to the 
painter's greatest power. It is not meet that we should be patient 
with the spectacle provided by the malignant hatred and scorn of 
Scribes and Pharisees. These two pictures will add considerably 
to the interest of this remarkable gallery." 

The English Churchman says : — 

"The permanent attractions of the Dot6 Gallery have been 
increased by these pictures, which give fresh evidences of the 
fertility of imagination, and industry of the eminent artist. In the 
* Ecce Homo,* the same grand figure, replete with dignity, we 
have seen before in the * Praetorium ' (though the incident depicted 
is anterior to that event), stands in a central position on the steps 
of the Judgment Hall, undisturbed by the mockery of the purple 
robe, and the reed sceptre, and its calm expression strangely con- 
trasts with the malignant triumph of the bystandmg rabbis, the 
excited faces of the populace, and the stem, uninterested appear- 
ance of duty on the countenances of the Roman soldiers guarding 
it In the rear, immediately behind Christ, sits Pilate, as it 
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meditating. The treatment is as bold as ever, the colouring, on 
the whole, well arranged, and the foreshortening of some of the 
figures in the artist's best style." 

The Art Journal thus expresses its opinion: — 

•* * Ecce Homo ' and * The Ascension,' by Gustave Dor^. These 
new pictures by the great designer have been lately added to the 
Dore Gallery. The first shows our Saviour in crimson robe and 
white vest with a reed in His hands, which are crossed meekly 
before Him, as He descends with godlike dignity the steps of the 
iudgment-seat where we see Pilate still seated. On the right of 
Christ, also in the rear, are grouped some Roman soldiers, and at 
the bottom of the steps a yelling crowd of Jews. In composition 
and colour this work is perhaps more than equal to * Christ leaving 
the Praetorium,' and to say this is to give high praise indeed. 
With * The Ascension ' we are not quite so satisfied. Our Saviour, 
in blue robe and crimson under-garment, with outspread hands 
and upturned eyes, sails through white clouds heavenwards in 
divinest ecstacy, attended by a company of joyous angels, while 
His disciples, far beneath on the shores of the blue Tiberias, lifl 
up their arms gratefully and adoringly to their ascending Master. 
The design is very charming, and will come out admirably in 
black and white." 

The Architect has the following critique : — 

♦• This week two pictures have been added to the Dot6 Gallery 
in Bond Street. They form part of the scriptural series which for 
several years has been found to be so acceptable to the English 
public. One of them, the * Ecce Homo,' was exhibited last year 
in Paris, the other, * The Ascension,' came direct from the painter's 
studio. The canvases are of a size rather unusual for M. Dor6 to 
adopt. Each picture is about the same height as the large works 
in the Gallery, that is 20 feet, but the width is only about 10 feet. 
The upper part of each is curved to a point, and from the style ol 
the frames the paintings might have been intended for some 
Gothic Church. The * Ecce Homo' is disposed S3rmmetrically. 
Christ appears in the centre of the picture, standing erect, a short 
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way down a flight of stone steps, leading from Pilate's court. 
He is clad in a deep crimson robe, cloak, or it may be some seam- 
less piece of stuff which falls in folds around His feet, and He 
carries the reed for a sceptre. On the right side, above Him, in 
the court are priests and other dignitaries, who look on the scene 
with gratification ; on the left colossal Roman soldiers arc ranged, 
men whose discipline cannot be affected by the excitement of the 
hour. Far in the background Pilate is on the judgment-seat. 
Surging below the steps is the mob of Jerusalem, and neither 
Hogarth nor Swift «ver imagined a more ferocious collection ot 
heads. The painting is, in its arrangement, somewhat suggestive, 
within a limited area, of M. Dora's * Christ Leaving the Praetorium,' 
the work which has been always the chief attraction of the 
Gallery. In both the Redeemer is isolated; in both steps are 
introduced; in both the Judges and authorities are above, and 
the rabble below. The scene abounds in life, but the attention is 
at once rivetted on the principal figure, in the treatment of which, 
as a colourist, M. Dor^ has been most successful. He has intro- 
duced a mass of red, vast beyond precedent, but the scheme is so 
well managed that it never tires the eye. The robe contrasts with 
the grey of the steps, with the g^een embroidered robes of the high 
priest and with the armour of the soldiers. There are indications 
that the painter worked on the *£cce Homo' with a stronger 
restraint over his exuberance than is usual with him, and as a 
consequence the picture, in our opinion at least, gains in force. 
We deem it to be a worthy rival of the Praetorium Scene. The 
event is presented before us in as dramatic a way, the drawing 
and colouring are equally excellent, and the effect on the mind is 
no less impressive." 

The Daily Chronicle states : — 

" This popular exhibition has recently been enriched by the 
addition of two twenty-feet-high pictures from the brush of that 
most prolific and imaginative of modem French painters, Gustave 
Ek)ri. The subjects are * Ecce Homo ' and * The Ascension,' 
the former representing Christ in crimson robe, crowned with 
fhoms, and holding the reed in His hand, descending with slow 
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and solemn tread the steps ot the Judgment Hall, the most 
noticeable fact in the composition being that, although the canvas 
is crowded with figures, the artist, with consummate skill, has con- 
centrated all interest in the grandly-dignified form of the Saviour, 
so that those at the head of the steps around the judgment-seat of 
Pilate, and the surging, reviling crowd and Roman soldiers below, 
are alike unheeded. Centring interest in the principal figure in so 
sublime a subject, whilst it taxes to the utmost the powers of the 
artist, is proportionately delightful, where, as in the present 
instance, it is perfectly successful. The other picture, * The Ascen- 
sion,' shows to us the risen Saviour in blue drapery, slo^vly 
ascending to heaven, attended by innumerable angels, whose 
bright and beautiful faces are illumined by the radiance surround- 
ing the Redeemer. Far away below, the dark earth and deep 
blue sea are in happy contrast to the glorious light with which the 
artist has invested the principal figure, and the work altogether, 
no less ambitious, is also certainly not less successful than the 
companion picture, the • Ecce Homo.* " 

The Dublin Freeman's Journal comments 
thus : — 

" Two more grand productions ot the fertile genius of M. 
Gustave Dot6 were on Tuesday exhibited for the first time in 
England. One of them, the * Ecce Homo,* is not altogether 
unknown, however, as it has been on view in the Paris salon. 
The incident selected in the life of our Lord is that immediately 
following upon the decision of Pilate, and the subsequent scourg- 
ing. Christ occupies the central position in the picture, and is 
represented as standing at the threshold of the judgment hall, 
clad in a scarlet robe, with the crown of thorns piercing His 
temples, a reed in His hand, and being subjected to the cruel 
mocking and taunts of the rabble. In the background is dimly 
seen Pilate buried in deep contemplation, as if conscious of the 
terrible wrong of which he has been guilty. Close to Christ is 
seen Caiaphas, looking with malignant triumph upon his victim. 
The brutal Roman soldiery and the angry mob they are engaged 
in keeping back alike display the admirable power of grouping 
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possessed by the artist, as is also in a marked degree the force of 
character manifested in each countenance. The other picture is 
the Ascension, and our Saviour is again the central figure, being 
borne upward to His Father's Throne by a company of attendant 
angels. Overhead can be dimly discerned the portals of Heaven, 
from which are issuing forth celestial hosts to swell the song of 
triumphal rejoicings. In the background are the awe-stricken 
disciples.*' 

i8.— **HEAD OF CHRIST," 

(Hail, Kino of the Jews). 

A very highly finished Pen and Ink Drawing ; Size, 25-in. by 

19-in. Signed Gve. Dor^, 1881. 

19.-BEARING HIS CROSS. 

Oil Painting. Height, 2-ft. i-in. ; width, i-ft. g-in. Signed in red. 

20.— SALVATOR MUNDI. 

Etching. Height, i-ft. g-in.; width, ift. 7-in. 

21.— THE ROAD TO CALVARY. 

22.— THE NEOPHYTE. 

Oil Painting. Height, 8-ft. 2-in.; width, g-ft. 6-in. Signed in 
black. Painted in 1866-7. 

This fine picture presents a wonderful physiogno- 
mical study, and is full of tragic power. It represents 
a Neophyte, or newly admitted monk, seated in the 
choir during the service of the Church. His look of 
trouble and disquiet betrays the dawning apprehen- 
sion that he has taken a step as fatal as it is irre- 
vocable. The effect of the unnatural restriction ot 
convent life on the elder monks is powerfully exhibited, 
as well as most naturally varied. The old bald monk 
is intent only on spelling out the words of his breviary. 
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The white-bearded man has allowed his imagination 
to carry him far back into the scenes of youth. The 
scowl on the square brow of the man formed forvigorous 
activity, denotes a painful rumination on scenes of the 
world from which he is now shut out. On the left ot 
the principal figure a grizzled fanatic is nasally inton- 
ing the chant. The dark haired man by his side has 
a powerful but narrow head. The devotee is denoted 
by his clasped hands. Scarcely disguised brutality is 
evident in the full-lipped face behind. In each of the 
24 heads some powerful variation of character and oi 
emotion is to be traced. In the Neophyte himself, 
full of uneasy outlook on the future, may be seen the 
ideal of a Luther or a Savonarola. 

Of the Neophyte, the Examiner says : — 
** That it is a singularly powerful painting, an illustration of the 
artist's versatility that, exhibited by itself, would command un- 
qualified appreciation." 

The ATHENiEUM remarks : — 

** A host in power of design in itself, hangs a really noble work 
called *The Neoph3rte'— a rough but sufficiently well painted 
design of two ranges of Carthusians seated in their stalls in chapel 
during prayers, and receding in double lines to the left and the 
depth of the picture. The heads and figures exhibit the utmost 
diversity of characters and expressions. Eminent among them is 
a young monk, who seems to have just now awakened from his 
dream ; while the others pray, or pretend to pray. Now, at least, 
in the monotony of service, was a moment of forced leisure, Vhen 
the notion of his condition seized him beyond resistance, and 
compelled contrast of himself with these, his life-long companions 
that were to be. Stiffly he sits upright on his bench ; the cowl 
has fallen from his head, and the young man, who had been 
living hitherto in fancies of a perfectibility not to be found in a 
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convent, saw with the force of lightning and its horror that this 
circle of bald scalps was not such as he had chosen to expect ; so 
he awoke with a start; while the old toothless fellow on his right 
fumbled with his breviary, as if he needed that, after so many 
years of devotion ; and the grim and sulky monk on the other side 
surlily intoned his prayers through his nose. The brown man 
with the long black beard droned away ; the spiteful mortal be- 
yond, the spy near the ferret-eyed man, the proud fellow and the 
rest, were beneath our young devotee's ideal. There was some- 
thing wrong about them all i either they were not worthy of their 
vocation — a woful prospect for one living with them day and night 
for ever — or the office was unsuitable to them." 

Mr. Tom Taylor writes : — 

"Its subject is the dismay of a young monk, but too soon 
awakened to the truth that the cloister is not the house of pious 
meditation and holy life he had pictured in the enthusiasm which 
has led him to take the vows. He is here seen in his duties in 
the choir. His pure, spiritual and intellectual head stands out in 
contrast with a row of doting, drivelling, brutually sensual, abjectly 
credulous, or smoothly hypocritical companions. The heads are 
all physiognomical studies, and the picture is open to the objection 
that painfulness is uppermost in the effect it leaves upon the mind. 
The purity of the novice is too much dashed with wretchedness 
and dismay to afford relief from the pain caused by contemplation 
of the doting, sordid, or savage heads about him." 

An Etching from M. Dore's own hand has been 
published from this picture. 

23.— THE TRIUMPH OF CHRISTIANITY 
OVER PAGANISM. 

Oil Painting. Height, g-ft. lo-in. ; width, 6-ft. lo-in. Signed 
in red. Painted in 1868. 
(Description by Mr. Tom Taylor, M.A.) 
*« In this design M. Dore has embodied pictorially 
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the same idea of the overthrow of Heathenism by 
Christianity which Milton has described poetically in 
his < Ode to the Nativity.* It is the more interesting 
to compare the painter's work with the poet's, as 
M. Dor6 when he painted his picture was unacquainted 
with Milton's Ode. Some passages of the poem mig^ht 
serve without alteration as descriptions of parts of the 
picture. This is the case with the vision in the 
heavens seen by the Shepherds, — 

* At last surrounds their sight 

A globe of circular light, 
That with long beams the shame-faced night arrayed ; 

The helmed Cherubim, 

And sworded Seraphim, 
Are seen in glittering ranks with wings displayed. 

Harping in loud and solemn quire, 

With expressive notes, to Heaven's new-born Heir.* 

** In the upper portion of M. Dore's great design 
Christ bearing His cross stands as the central figure 
of a glory whose light emanating from Him bathes in 
its prismatic radiance myriads of the heavenly hosts, 
ranged orb after orb, and rank on rank ; some with 
golden harps of praise, others with shields of pearl 
and swords of light, soldiers of Christ armed for the 
conquering work of the Word. In the centre stands 
Gabriel, the angel of grace; before him Michael, the 
angel of power, shoots down to drive away the false 
gods, whose dominion is subverted by the coming of 
the Son of Man . Far below in the darkness of the 
shadow of failing Heathenism floats the earth, which 
till now has been the place of power for false gods. 
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and of worship of their idols, the work of men's 
hands. Below the radiant form of Michael, the 
powers of Heathenism, Greek, Roman, Babylonian, 
Assyrian, Egyptian, Scandinavian, and Celtic, are 
confounded in what is at once precipitate flight and 
headlong ruin. The central figure of the rout is 
Jupiter,* the father of gods and men in the Greek 
mythology, still wearing his royal robe, attended by 
his eagle, and grasping his thunderbolt, but with his 
crown falling before him into the abyss. Juno, his 
queen, cowers helpless as she is swept down, at his 
side. Chronos or Saturn, the father of Jupiter, 
bearing his symbolic scythe, is involved in the ruin ot 
his progeny — the Prince of Time fleeing before the 
Lord of Everlasting Life. With these disappears 
into outer darkness Dagon, the god with gold-homed 
human head and arms, and the belly and tail of a fish, 
worshipped by the Philistines and Phoenicians off the 
coasts of Tyre and Sidon. This was the idol that 
fell upon its face to the ground before the ark of the 
Lord at Ashdod, when the head and both palms of 
the hands were broken ofF.f It was before the altar 
and in the house of Dagon that the people ot Gaza 
were gathered together for a great sacrifice and re- 
joicing, when blind Samson bowed himself with all his 
might between the centre pillars of the house, and 
buried the lords and the people beneath its ruins, f The 

* The Latin names of the deities of Olympus are taken as the 
most familiar. 

t I Samuel v. 4. % Judges xvi. 23 — 3. 

F 
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connection of Greece with Phoenicia, through the in- 
vention of letters and many arts, explains the juxtaposi- 
tion of Dagon with Jupiter. Fading into darkness to 
the right of this central group are the other chief deities 
of Greece and Rome. Phoebus Apollo, the sun-god, 
in his car drawn by white horses, now dazzled by the 
Day-spring from on high ; his sister Luna, Diana, or 
Hecate, Queen ot Night ; Venus, Mercury, Minerva, 
helmed and armed; Pluto, god of the nether world, 
with his wife Prosperine, and Ceres her mother. 
Bacchus crowned with vine leaves, and hiding his 
eyes from the celestial glory, forms the proper link 
between the gods of Greece and those of Asia, the 
hybrid monsters of Nineveh and Persepolis, made up 
of man and eagle, lion, or bull — Baal and Nisroch, 
Remphan and Moloch, who fill the foreground on the 
right-hand of the picture. 

To balance the subordinate part of this right-hand 
group, the painter has introduced on the left centre, 
the gods of the ancient Celt and Teuton. The most 
prominent of these are (Esus, the Celtic Mars, with 
the Druids bearing their rods and serpent emblems, 
and their attendant priestesses, in their robes of green 
and white, wearing oak garlands, and carrying the 
golden sickles, with which they cut the sacred 
mistletoe on their high festivals ; and the Asa of 
Norseland Odin, the All Father, first and eldest of 
gods and men, with his two ravens Huggin and 
Munnin (Mind and Memory), that sit on his shoulders 
and say into his ears all tidings what they see or hear 
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in their daily flight over earth and sea ; and Thor, the 
strongest of gods and men, with his hammer Miollnir, 
his strength-belt and his iron gloves ; and Balldur, 
wisest and fairest of gods, source of light and warmth ; 
and Freyia, ** on whom it is good for lovers to call,'* 
the Venus of Asa-gard, and Bragi, the god of song. 

Connecting this subordinate group with the left 
foreground so as to balance the gods of Greece and 
Syria, is a crowd of the priests and priestesses of the 
mysterious gods of the Nile, the hooded Isis, the 
sacred bull Apis, or Osiris, and the dog-shaped 
Anubis. The scarlet Ibis, the sacred bird of the god 
Thoth, seen flying into outer darkness near the 
falling crown of Jupiter, belongs to this Egyptian 
group, which is rich in particoloured draperies, and 
splendid in those ornaments of gold, enamels, and 
gems, in which their funeral monuments and tombs 
show the Egyptians to have abounded. The painter, 
by connecting in his composition the faiths of Asia 
and Africa with those of Greece and Rome, and by 
placing the former in the foreground, indicates how 
the roots of Greek and Roman mythology are to be 
sought in the earlier beliefs of Egypt and Assyria. 
Though these elder faiths came into conflict with 
Christianity only in their later forms, when largely 
debased with Western rites and dogmas, it is quite 
fair to represent them as dying away in the light of 
Christianity, like the Western Paganism which they 
leavened while it leavened them. 

Thus the whole picture is a painted Paean, or tri- 
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umphal hymn of Christianity over the impure faiths 
which it destroyed, not as the creed of Mahomet 
drove out Arab Sabseanism, by the torch of the 
invader and the sword of the flesh, but by the light 
of the Word and the weapon of the Spirit. 

The Saturday Rbvibw remarked of this picture : — 

The artist wields a brush of singular power in the laying on of 
light, shade and colour. The refulgence around the central fisure 
is as the glory in Tintoretto's * Paradise,* or the golden halo which 
encircles the Madonna in Titian's * Assumption.* Especially lovely 
is the colour, where light falls in silvery softness, and breaks as in 
opalescent spray shaded by tender blues and turquoise greens. 
Some of these effects are exquisite. The work must be seen by 
everybody, and when once seen can never be forgotten.** 

A key to this composition is given on page 2. 

24.— RIVER SCENE IN NORMANDY. 

Height 2.ft. ; width 3-ft. 4-in. 

25.-THE FLOWER GIRL. 

Oil Painting. Signed in red. Painted, 1881. Height, 2-ft. x-in. 
width, I -ft. 9-in. 

26.— SPANISH MENDICANTS AT 
CHURCH DOOR. 

Oil Painting. Signed in red. Height, 4-ft. 5-in.; width, 6-ft. 5-in. 

27.— THE ENCHANTED FOREST. 

Oil Painting. Height, gi-in. ; width, i2|-in. 
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28— TYROLESE SINGERS. 

Oil Painting, unfinished. Height, 4.ft. 3-in.; width, 6-ft. 3-in. 

29.— CALVARY. 

Oil Painting, unfinished. Height, 4-h. 3-in.t width, 6-ft. 4-in. 

30.— ARIADNE. 

Oil Painting, unfinished. Height, 5-fi. 4>in.; width, 7-ft. 3-in. 

31.— ENGADINE. 

Oil Painting, by G. Dori. 

32. — Drawing of the Neophyte. 

33.— THE LADY'S DREA|iI. 

Dra«ring. Height i-ft. 7-in. ; width i-ft. t>in. Signed 

in black. 



Series of Drawings after tbe Pictures by Gnstafe Dore. < 

34.— "ECCE HOMO." 

35.— THE ASCENSION. 

36.— THE DREAM OF PILATE'S WIFE. 

37 THE HOUSE OF CAIAPHAS. 

38.— THE BRAZEN SERPENT. 

39.— MOSES BEFORE PHARAOH. 

40 ANDROMEDA. 
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41.— •« CHRISTIAN MARTYRS." 

42.— CHRIST LEAVING THE 
PRiETORIUM. 

(Study in Pencil.) 

43.— "LA VIGNE." 

44.—" LE TAPIS VERT/' 

The Gaming Tables at Baden Baden. 



45.— CHRIST'S ENTRY INTO JERU- 
SALEM. 

Original Sketch in Water Colours by Gustave Dor^. Signed in 
black Height, 23-in. ; width, 31-in. 

46.— MOSES BEFORE PHARAOH. 

The Original Sketch. 

47. — Series of Studies for the Head of 
Christ, 

48.— ROSSINI. 

Sketch of the great Composer after his death. 

49.— HEAD OF CHRIST (bearing His Cross). 

50. -FRANCESCA DA RIMINI. 

Engraving. 
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51.— VALE OF TEARS. 

Original Sketch. 

52.— ALSACE AND LORRAINE. 

Coloured Photograph. 

53.— IDYLLS OF THE KING. 

Series of 15 Artisfcs* Proof Engravings, after G. Dor6. 

54.— BATTLE OF ASCALON. 

Coloured Drawing. 



SCULPTURE, &c. 

55.— GENIUS KILLED BY FAME. 

A reduction of the Group exhibited by M. Dor6 in the 
Paris Salon, 1878. 

The Daily Telegraph, by its Paris Correspondent, 
says, in speaking of the Salon : — 

" In spite of the delay in opening the Exhibition, the statuary 
is not even yet labelled and arranged. No name or number was 
needed to identify the authorship of the group, which stands in the 
place of honour in the very centre of the garden. It represents a 
youth, personifying Genius, being stabbed to the heart by Fame, 
who hides her poignard in the laurels with which she encircles 
him, some of which have fallen at his feet. This highly poetical 
poup is treated in such a fashion that he who runs may read. 
Both figures are exquisitely modelled, and it is no small compli- 
ment to Gustave Dor6 that the post of honour should be awarded 
to him the year after he exhibited his first attempt at sculpture. 
It is not often that many-sided genius is so quickly appreciated by 
the jealous world of art.'' 
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56.~FATE AND LOVE. 

A reduction of the Group exhibited in the French 
International Exhibition. 

The Art Journal writes of M. Gustave Dor6'8 skill 
as a sculptor, that 

** His reputation as an artist does not rest exclusively on his 
excellence as a painter ; the world knows him also as a sculptor, 
and a sculptor of the highest order. The visitor to the Gallery 
may soon satisfy himself on this score by contemplating the 
touching group in bronze, * Time cutting the Thread of Life.* ** 

57.— GANYMEDE. 

58.— L'EFFROI. 

59.— BUST OF GUSTAVE DORE. 
By a. Carribr. 




♦^* The Dor6 Gallery (Limited) have the sole right of 

publication of the engravings of Dora's works. Particulars ot 

prices on application to the Gallery, 35, New Bond Street, 
London, W. 
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APPENDIX. 



60.— THE MARKET PLACE AT 
NAZARETH. 

(6.ft. e-in. by 4-ft. 6-in.) 

By Edwin Long, R.A. 

(Painted originally for the Royal Academy ^ 1890, but the property ^ 
with all rights, of the Dor4 Gallery , Limited,) 

A special interest attaches to the new picture, by Edwin 
Long, R.A., shortly to be exhibited at the Dor^ Gallery. The 
subject is a Market Place in Nazareth, and this is perhaps the 
first time that a painter has ventured to represent as such the 
people of modern Palestine. Most artists who, like Mr. Long, 
nave visited the country have been tempted by the antique 
character of dress and manners to paint exclusively scriptural 
subjects from a people whom the rude finger of Time has changed 
80 little. Others, no doubt, yield to a prevailing notion that the 
Holy Land of to-day is a hideous disappointment, a decayed and 
ever decaying sepulchre, with nothing beautiful but the memories 
it enshrines of a glorious past. And yet this picture shows us 
the spot, so dear to Christians fi^om its association with the 
childhood and early manhood of Christ, as lovely even now, still 
full of living interest, and containing, as Sir Richard Temple 
says, the handsomest peasantry in the world. 

That charm peculiar to an Oriental market (arising perhaps 
from the picturesque diversity of type and colour, and the absence 
of all hurry among the buyers and seller) is here heightened by 
the addition of girlish faces with no veil to hide their beauty. 
The costume, though simple, has quite a grace of its own. One 
maiden wears round her head and neck strings of silver coins, 
such as Hebrew peasant women hand down from veneration to 
generation, and which may have suggested the parable of the Lost 
Piece of Silver. The wares consist but of the produce of the land, 

G 
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and conspicuous among them are the milk and honey with which 
it has ever flowed. 

A few trivial details (which would in that case be anachro- 
nisms) alone prevent us from making this scene contemporary 
ivith the early life of Christ. But the interest is not thereby 
diminished, for what the picture loses in archaeology it gains in 
realism, and this market of modem Nazareth is probably more 
like that with which the Holy Child was familiar than any which 
could have been produced by an effort of imagination carried back 
two thousand years. 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 

ON 

Mr. Edwin Long s New Picture, 

'fhe ]V[a7l[et Place at plai^avetli. 

MORNING POST, April 14th, 1890. 

The Dor§ Gallery. — Scriptural art in the best-known of its 
modem manifestations finds at the Dor6 Gallery its only British 
home. The fascination (that Biblical personages and places 
possess for all races of civilised men, but most of all for members 
of the Christian community, is a sentiment which no lapse of 
time, no change of circumstance, can injuriously affect. That 
the age is utilitarian, and in a certain sense serviceably so, may not 
be disputed ; but that it is on that account irreverent or insensible 
to the appeals made by religion to whatsoever is dearest the 
human heart and most captivating to the human imagination, the 
disproofs are many and conclusive. Witness, for examples, the 
popularity of the Passion Play, the frequency of pilgrimages to 
the Holy Land, and the ever-growing fondness for pictures 
illustrative of the earthly career of the Redeemer. Not all who 
have the desire have equally the means to visit Palestine ; but 
Dora's glowing canvases, so vividly descriptive of that sacred and 
immemorial region, are accessible to all for a charge little more 
than nominal. In taking care that the additions periodically 
made to the exhibition shall be as much as possible in^harmony 
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with the purpose of the paintings by the French master who has 
himself departed— but not his fame — from this life, the managers 
are assuredly pursuing a judicious course, for thus only is the cha- 
racteristic charm of the collection to be unbrokenly maintained. In 
the newest accession to the gallery, a brilliantly-coloured picture by 
Mr. Edwin Long, R.A., of** The Market-Place at Nazareth," the 
foreground is chiefly occupied by young girls of choice beauty 
offering for sale some of the milk and honey in which Galilee was 
proverbially abundant ; behind are numerous vendors of fruit, 
vegetables, &c. — a motley and picturesque crowd, whose figures 
and features are fittingly of the true Hebraic type. With these 
busy market-people are interspersed their beasts of burden — asses 
patiently awaiting the hour when they may return less heavily 
laden than they had come. It is announced that another work by 
the same artist has been purchased for next year's exhibition, and 
that a new Scriptural picture by some eminent painter will be 
added annually to the collection. The right of engraving these 
and all other paintings on view belongs exclusively to the Dore 
GaHery Company. 



DAILY NEWS, 
April 15th, 1890. 

The Dor§ Gallery. — Mr. Long's principal picture of the year 
is on view at the Dor6 Gallery in New Bond Street, where it may 
be seen under every advantage. The subject is a Market Place 
in Nazareth ; that is to say, the artist has found a new r6le for 
some of his favourite Eastern beauties, and designed that on this 
occasion they shall be the vendors of such wares as honey, milk, 
cheeses, &c. In the background the marketable goods are various 
fruits ; but the business of the day is being carried on with a true 
Eastern languor. The women are gracefril and dreamy, and the 
colours of their costumes, the arrangement of their honey-pots 
and jars, and all the minor accessories of the picture, are tasteful 

A refined. 
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NEW YORK HERALD, April 17th, 1890. 

Mr. Long's " Nazareth."— The attractions of the Dor6 Gal- 
lery have been streng^ened by a new and interesting addition. 
Last year Mr. Long, R.A., visited Nazareth, and there made 
careful studies of the market-place, hallowed by so many sacred 
associations. This season we see in the Bond Street Gallery 
the result of his labours. He has painted it almost as he has 
seen it, but in Eastern lands Time is so lazy in his dealings with 
the customs and the costumes of a people that the modem tourist 
sees Nazareth almost as it was in the early years of the Christian 
era. In the background of the work Mr. Long as g^iven us the 
crowd of stately figures in their picturesque Orient^ draperies, 
chattering over the wares laid out before them. These, for the 
most part, consist of simple country produce, cakes, oranges, figs, 
and gourds; the vendors are at their stalls, and near them, 
crowded together, are the donkeys, with their sleek coats and pic- 
turesque trappings, a notable group in every Eastern market-place. 
Tall figures are exchanging those *' greetings ** dear to Oriental 
races. The white gable of the house forms a background which 
brings out all the colour, and where the wall ends we get a peep 
at Nazareth, with its cypresses, dome, and campanile. In the 
foreground matting has been carefully spread, and two young 
girls of Eastern type, and, perhaps, of more than Eastern beauty, 
are presiding over their special wares. Cheeses are piled up and 
curd laid out on straw, after the familiar English fashion, anc 
pure honey in the comb, and milk in metal and earthen jars 
The things sold belong to no time or country. But the sellers 
dark-complexioned and bright-eyed, are unmistakeably Eastern 
and — if painted firom local models, as no doubt they were — bear 
out the travellers* report of the loveliness of the Nazareth 
peasant girls. The dresses, too, are so simple in form that 
they may still perpetuate the fashion of past centuries. Chains 
of silver coins worn round the neck and confining the turbar 
on the head are the only ornaments to relieve them, ani 
white and dark plum the prevailing colours. The picture ha^ 
many attractions. It is bright without being vivid. The light is 
well distributed over the scene. The types, never over-emphasised 
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are obviously true, and the leisurely bustle of the Eastern market- 
place is absolutely rendered. All the different points of costume, 
period, and country are made by the artist, and felt by the 
spectator. The quietness and dignified beauty of the central 

O, first seen as you look at the picture, remains best remem- 
as you leave it. 



DAILY CHRONICLE, April 15th, 1890. ^ 

The canvas is a large one, some 6 feet by 4, and it represents 
an amazing amount of earnest, careful labour. 



LADY'S PICTORIAL, April 19th, 1890. 

The always-attractive Dore Gallery has just received a notable 
addition to its unique assemblage of art treasures, in the shape ot 
an important and entirely admirable canvas by Mr. Edwin Long, 
R.A., called ** The Market Place at Nazareth." Needless to 
say, there is but one unfailing and dominant association in 
the minds of the vast majority with the name of the humble 
village in despised Galilee, and, although the new picture is in 
reality a vivid reproduction of such a scene as may be witnessed 
there to-day, there is absolutely nothing either in conception, 
feeling, or detail which is antipathetic to those who choose, 
not unnaturally, to associate it directly with the life of Christ. 
The world moves slowly in the East, and this Nazarene 
market-place of the last decade of the nineteenth century is vir- 
tually the same as that upon which the Divine eyes of Him ot 
whom it was asked, " Can any good thing come out of Galilee ?** 
rested nearly two thousand years ago. This beautiful picture is 
still typical of the land flowing with milk and honey , a land still, 
as it was then, a place of dignified calm, of freedom from the 
vulgar heat and hurry of life; a place of dreamy and delightful 
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relief from the stir and stress of Western civilisation ; a place still 
peaceful, primitive, picturesque, as it was when the young eyes of 
Mary's Son regarded it as He ** grew in wisdom and stature,** 
and played His solemn part in the Divine Mystery of the 
Redemption. 

In the picture itseli no detail seems to have been forgotten. 
There are three figures prominent in the foreground, each a 
faithful and beauti^l study of Oriental womanh^>d, as well as a 
most harmonious and dainty example of colour. On the left 
there is a lovely girl, whose dreamy, pensive face rests upon her 
hand as she gazes thoughtfully with lustrous dark eyes. Her 
white dress, adorned with delicate needlework, is thrown into 
artistic relief by juxtaposition with a girl whose dark, piquant 
profile and dull-blue dress accentuate alike the delicate colouring 
and gentle dreamy expression of the other ; while to the right is 
still another type of Eastern beauty, of the bolder, more pro- 
nounced school — a strong, handsome face, the black hair circled 
with silver coins, of which, too, a number hang upon the bosom 
of the rich purple gown, relieved with elaborate needlework in 
dull gold and reds, while the exquisite hands clasp the knees, 
drawn up as the woman sits in the graceful Oriental fashion by 
the side of her glass jars of clear honey, her mounds of cheeses, 
and other wares of the market. In the background one strongly, 
painted figure of a dark-bearded, handsome man stands out boldly 
from a group of picturesque peasants and vendors of varied wares, 
and a number of patient beasts of burden complete a picture 
remarkable for bold colour. 



PICTORIAL NEWS, April 26th, 1890. 

The attractions of the Dor6 Gallery have been strengthened by 
a new and interesting addition. Last year Mr. L^ng, R.A., 
visited Nazareth, and there made careful studies of the market- 
place hallowed by so many sacred associations. This season we 
see in the Bond Street Gallery the result of his labours. He has 
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painted it almost as he has seen it, but in Eastern lands Time is so 
lazy in his dealings with the customs and the costumes of a people 
that the modern tourist sees Nazareth almost as it was in the 
early years of the Christian era. The picture has many attrac- 
tions. It is bright without being vivid. The light is well distri- 
buted over the scene. The types, never over-emphasised, are 
obviously true, and the leisurely bustle of the Eastern market- 
place is absolutely rendered. All the different points of costume, 
period, and country are made by the artist, and felt by the 
spectator. The quietness and dignified beauty of the central 
fi;roup, first seen as you look at the picture, remain best remem- 
bered as you leave it. 



TRUTH, April 17th, 1890. 

Mr. Long*s ** Market Place at Nazareth,*' is the best piece ot 
work he has turned out for some time past ; and there can be no 
doubt that it will be popular with a considerable section of the 
public. 



THE WORLD, April i6th, 1890. 

"The Market Place at Nazareth." — This picture is one of 
the best that Mr. Long has given to the world for many a day. 



LITERARY WORLD, April 18th, 1890. 

Mr. Long's New Picture.— There has just been added to the 
attractions of the Dor6 Gallery in Bond Street, a splendid picture 
by Mr. Edwin Long, R.A., entitled "The Market Place at 
Nazareth." The foreground is occupied by three maidens clothed 
in robes of contrasting colours, their beautiful faces unobscured 
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by the veil which is so generally depicted in scenes of Eastern 
life. Besides them are their wares, which consist entirely of 
the produce of the land, the milk and honey with which the 
country has ever flowed occupying a conspicuous place. Behind 
them are the merchants, apparently haggling over their bargains, 
while close by stand the patient asses, ready to carry back the 
unsold goods at the close of the market. In the top corner ot 
the picture a delicious peep at the surrounding country is given, 
with hills, towers, and trees, in the far distance. The careless 
attitude of all the figures (the cat and dog contentedly sleeping 
on the ground) and the utter absence oi any appearance of hurry 
or bustle give that air of indolence which is so characteristic of 
the natives of the East. The colouring is beautifully clear and 
even, the foremost figure — that of a girl clothed in a black robe 
and bedecked with chains of silver coins — seems to stand right 
out from the canvas, while the olive complexions of all the 
characters harmonise beautifully with their surroundings, and, 
withal, there is a remarkable absence of that gaudiness and 
bright colouring so often seen in pictures representing Oriental 
life. 



CHRISTIAN WORLD, April 17th, 1890. 

A new picture by Mr. Edwin Long, R.A., has just been added 
to the Dor6 Gallery in Bond Street. The subject is a Market 
Place in Nazareth, but the artist has represented the dress and 
manners of modern Palestine rather than those with which other 
artists have made us familiar. There is all the picturesque diver- 
sity of type and manner peculiar to an Oriental market, but the 
charm of this is increased by the addition of two unveiled ^rlish 
faces that occupy the foreground of the picture. Both are 
singularly beautiful, both are surrounded by their wares — honey, 
cheeses, and milk. Their dresses are simple but graceful. The 
proud beauty on the right wears about her head and neck strings 
of silver coins such as Hebrew peasant women hand down from 
generation to generation, but her face is sad and scornful, and 
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suggests a story. The younger girl is bright and tnerry-looklng, 
and the sleeping kitten at her feet adds a touch of homeliness. 
Behind are some interesting bits of architecture, and groups oi 
buyers and sellers. The picture has been well hung, and cannot 
fail to prove an additional attraction to this already popular 
•• Home of Sacred Art." 



PRESBYTERIAN MESSENGER, 

April i8th, 1890. 

" The Market Place at Nazareth.*'— Mr. Edwin Long's 
new picture has been added to the attractions of the Dor6 Gallery 
in New Bond Street. The great paintings of the French artist 
are always well worth a visit ; and their sublimity and pathos 
impress the mind with fresh force on returning to look at them 
after some interval of time. At the private view on Thursday, 
last week, we felt that, whatever may be the opinion of connois- 
seurs as to the technical points of the pictorial art, Dore can 
never fail to appeal successfriUy to the higher imagination and 
more sacred emotions of the soul. The fresh addition to the 
collection is not a large picture but it is beautifully painted. 
Though not professing to represent a sacred scene it may be 
regarded as partaking somewhat of that character. The Market 
Place at Nazareth as it is to-day is not very different to what it 
must have been in our Saviour's time. A few houses in the back- 
ground, an open space in front, two or three animals, some pur- 
chasers, and, conspicuous above the rest, two or three girls 
attired in their picturesque Oriental costume, and sitting with 
their little jars of honey and other produce of the land which they 
have to sell. These make up the constituent elements of a most 
pleasing work of art. With this very spot, if not with these actual 
surroundings, must His boyhood have been familiar who spoke the 
parable of the children sitting in the market place and calling to 
their fellows. 
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CHRISTIAN, April i8th, 1890. 

A New Palestine Picture. — A very attractive addition has 
been made to the far-tamed collection of paintings in the Dor^ 
Gallery. It is from the brush of Mr. Edwin Long, R.A., and was 
painted for the Royal Academy of this year, but it has been 
secured by the proprietors of the New Bond Street collection. 
Mr. Long represents with much artistic grace and skill, a market 
scene in Nazareth; and though the conception is mainly 
modern, we are assured that with slight differences it would 
faithfully portray such a scene in the early life of our Saviour. 
Figures, costumes, fruits, &c., limned in the brightest of colours, 
are characteristically Oriental, and the general effect is singularly 
pleasing. The milk and honey of the land find a prominent 
place in the foreground, and the whole affords a charming peep 
at a phase of Eastern life, and is of undying Biblical interest. 



NEWS, April 25th, 1890. 

The Dore Gallery, in Bond Street, London, which has been 
well called the ** Home of Sacred Art," is now rendered still 
more attractive by the addition of a new picture by Edwin 
Long, R.A., entitled "The Market Place at Nazareth." It is a 
really magnificent picture. It shows us that the spot so dear 
to Christians from its association with the childhood and early 
manhood of Christ is still extremely beautiful, still Aill of living 
interest, and, as Sir Richard Temple has said, "contains the 
handsomest peasantry in the world." The picture is well hung, 
and is worth going a long way to see. 



CITY PRESS, April i6th, 1890. 
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A New Picture at the VoKk Gallery. — The popularity 01 
the Dor6 Gallery, after over twenty years of uninterrupted exhi- 
bition, is sufficiently attested by the fact that tbe number of 
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visitors on the recent Bank Holiday was just over one thousand, 
and that the attendance on the other days of the national holiday 
was in excess of previous years. The directors, however, have 
acted wisely in adding a new picture, and, in making choice of a 
work of a thoroughly well-known and popular English artist, as is 
Mr. Edwin Long, R.A. The subject is ** The Market Place at 
Nazareth,*' and the artist has represented the scene as it is at 
the present day, making no attempt to realize the aspect of the 
place two thousand years ago. The prominent figrures are 
those of graceful unveiled girls seated upon mats, and sur- 
rounded by their wares, prominent amongst the latter being 
the proverbial milk and honey. In the background is a 
picturesque group of men and women and animals, th6 patient, 
well-kept donkeys being the beasts of burden. The picture is a 
quiet and pleasing one, and should be popular with the majority 
of art lovers. By means of the comparatively rapid process of 
photogravure, engravings of this work will be ready for publication 
before the end of the year. We may add that the large pictures 
by Gustave Dor6, which form the raison d^etre of the exhibition, 
are all on view, and that the line engraving of the last picture 
painted by the great artist, ** The Vale of Tears," will . be ready 
for issue to the subscribers in a few months. Next year the 
directors of the gallery will add to their collection another and 
much larger work by Mr. E. Long, R.A., representing Christ 
preaching from the boat on the Lake of Gennesaret ; this painting 
is now in progress, and is a large canvas 17 feet by 10 feet. 



NOTTINGHAM DAILY GUARDIAN, 

April nth, 1890. 

Mr. Edwin Long's picture — which may be called the picture of 
the year from his studio — " The Market Place at Nazareth," is on 
view at the" X>ot€ Gallery, which wis open to the private Viewers 
this afternoon. It is a magnificent work, the finest, both in 
conception and execution, which Mr. l^ng has yet painted. It 
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is, however, the modern market-place, and not that of Our Lord's 
time, that Mr. Long depicts. There are the ordinary scenes of 
an Eastern market-place which the traveller ol to-day may see for 
himself, and the painter has left it to the witness of his work to 
perform the feat of imagination necessary to carry the mind back 
to the time of Christ. But how little is the change of 2,000 years 
ago ! The desolation and ruin which have come to the Holy 
Land and to its cities have scarcely penetrated as yet to the City 
of the Nativity, which has all the picturesqueness and beauty of 
that of the Christian era. The scene is crowded with figures, the 
men, the lazy Orientals of to-day, and the women, the peculiar 
type of Hebrew maiden with a string of coins round her neck, 
which Mr. Long so loves to paint, and which are so little different 
from those of the Apostolic age. 



MANCHESTER EXAMINER, April nth, 
i8go. 

The Dor6 Gallery was thrown open to-night for a private view 
of a picture by Edwin Long, R.A., originally painted for the Royal 
Academy, but which has been purchased by the Dor6 Gallery 
Company. " The Market Place at Nazareth *' is represented in 
all the peculiar charm of an Oriental market place, where no one 
is ever in a hurry. The canvas is aglow with rich Eastern 
colouring and seems alive with the beautiful faces and noble 
forms of the handsomest peasantry in the world, as Sir Richard 
Temple says. Milk, and delicious-looking honey in jars and 
honeycomb, and oranges are among the wares which are on sale. 
In the foreground are a couple of beautiful picturesque Hebrew 
women one in black with a head-dress and necklace of silver coins. 
A circle of lifelike mules and asses form the background, and 
beyond are seen the spires and housetops of the village of 
Nazareth. The picture is sure to attract large numbers of fresh 
visitors to the Dor6 Gallery. 
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"THE MARKET PLACE AT 
NAZARETH." 



This remarkable work (the picture of the year from Mr. 
Long's Studio, vide Nottingham Daily Guardian supra) is being 
engraved by the best photogravure process. Artistes Proofs, 
eight guineas each, will be ready by September next. A limited 
number only will be engraved, and orders will be executed and 
proofs numbered consecutively as received. India Prints, five 
guineas each, and Plain Prints, three guineas each, will be ready 
later in the year. 



DORfe'S GREAT PAINTINGS. 



PRICES OF ENGRAVINGS. 

£ f. d. 

Lettered Proofs 660 each. 

India Prints 4 4 „ 

Plain Prints 8 8 „ 

Some Artist's Proofs, at £15 15i. Od., and Proofs before Letters, 
at £10 lOfl Od., of some of these works may still be had. 
Fur ther p arti culars may b e obtf^if^gd, at th e Gallery, or by 

Gallery, Limited, ^(f^ew Bond Street, London, W. 
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THE DORE GALLERY, 

LIMITED. 



Exhibition of Great Pictures 



BY 



G. DORE & EDWIN LONG, R.A. 

OPEN DAILY, 

PROM TEN TO SIX O'CLOCK. 
ADMISSION ONE SHILLING. 

(Parties of 20 half-price.) 

35, N E W BON D STR E ET. 

LO N DON. 
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